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THE CURATE'S WIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



^Look cheerily — I leave thy soul a duty which 
shall lift it from the sphere of sighs and tremblings.* 

Talfowrd, 

Ida Vere was an only daughter. Her 
mother died while she was still a child, and 
she had been brought up by her father, 
who, having no son, had concentrated all his 
affection upon her. She was blest with a 
happy home ; and possessing simple tastes 
and a cheerful disposition, craved no variety 
in the ' even tenour ' of her life at Ashcroft. 
Having no wish for excitement, the few 
friends who lived within a short distance of 
her home, afforded her all the society she 
needed ; but her chief source of contentment 
lay in the companionship of her father, who 
read and walked with hex, \\e>\,^Tift.^ X.^ V^sx^ 
1* 
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music, criticised her sketches, and provided 
her with every new book, or song, or pattern 
for needle-work, she could desire. Her life 
was not wholly a useless one to her fellow- 
creatures, for although, from the manner in 
which she had been reared, she knew very 
little of the inside of the poor man's cottage, 
yet her tender heart and large sympathies 
had caused her always to delight in allevi- 
ating such distress as came under her notice; 
and many a busy hour she spent over her 
needle, making garments for the few poor 
people with whom, from their being employed 
at Ashcroft, she was personally acquainted. 

In the midst of this happy and tranquil 
life, sorrow came unexpectedly upon Ida, 
blighting, for the time-being, all her sources 
of enjoyment, and quenching the buoyant 
spirit that had hitherto made her one of the 
brightest beings that ever trod the earth. 
Her father was taken from her after an 
illness of but a few days. For some time 
her health sank beneath the suddenness of 
the shock ; but youth, and a buoyant nature, 
at length reasserted their sway, and enabled 
her to regain, if not happiness, at least com- 

posure of mind. 
k 
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Having been removed in the midst of 
health and vigour, Mr. Vere left no will, and 
Ida found herself with no appointed guardian 
to whom she might look for protection and 
advice. Those of her relations to whom 
she felt bound to listen with deference, sug- 
gested that her aunt, Lady Harriet Vere, 
a widow without children, was the proper 
person to provide for her the home and pro- 
tection of which she stood in need; and 
feeUng too prostrate in health and spirit 
to improve upon the suggestion, she con- 
sented for a time, at least, to comply with 
their wishes. 

Lady Harriet Vere resided at Alvington, 
a small country town in a remote county; 
and, as she led a retired life, occupying herself 
chiefly with exchanging visits amongst a 
small circle of acquaintances, and carrying on 
a wide correspondence with relations and 
friends in differeiit parts of the world, her 
home was ill calculated to raise Ida's spirits, 
or distract her mind from dwelling on the 
sad scenes she had lately witnessed. 

Ida was nearly twenty when she bid 
farewell to Ashcroft, and departed for her 
new home. Mr. Vere Vv^id Vi^^xv ^^'^i^.^ ^^<5i«sR. 
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months, and she felt that the longer she 
delayed her departure, the more painful it 
would become. Everyone hoped that new 
scenes would do much toward restoring her 
mind to its former cheerful tone, and Ida 
began to indulge the same hope. Her piano 
and harp, books and music, she left, with 
some reluctance, at Ashcroft, intending to 
send for them, if, after a few months' residence 
at Alvington, she liked it suflSciently to make 
it her home. As her father's only child, she 
inherited all his property, and although not 
rich enough to be termed ^an heiress,' she 
possessed an income considerably larger than? 
with her simple tastes, she was likely ever 
to require. Scarcely aware of the value of 
money, she derived little pleasure from the 
knowledge that she was well provided for, 
except in so far as it rendered her indepen- 
dent of the assistance of her relations. 

It was on a wet and dreary evening 
that she reached Alvington, and the long, 
straggling, badly-lighted street conveyed no 
pleasing impression. Lady Harriet's house 
was on the outskirts of the town, and divided 
from the road by a small flower-garden. She 
met her niece in the doorway with a warm 
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welcome, and spared no efforts to give her a 
cheerful reception. But although Ida felt 
grateful for her kindness, her heart was too 
heavy to be easily cheered, and she was too 
much taken up with the effort to ^ cease 
repining,' and keep back the tears that con- 
tinually threatened to fill her eyes, to be able 
to respond to Lady Harriet's expressions of 
pleasure at her anrival, or inquiries for the 
fidends from whom she had lately parted. 

A night's rest accomplished what the 
power of her own will had failed to do. She 
felt less depressed after a refreshing sleep, 
and the bright sunshine playing over hill and 
valley, that greeted her as she looked out of 
her bed-room window, was more cheering 
than the misty rain of the previous evening. 

^ You look more like yourself this morning, 
dear Ida,' said Lady Harriet. ^Your pale 
cheeks made me quite anxious last night.' 

^I had a great deal to make me sad in 
leaving Ashcroft,' said Ida, quickly, ^and I 
was tired with the journey ; but I feel better 
this morning, thank you. Aunt Harriet.' 

^I hope you will not find Alvington dull,' 
said Lady Harriet. ^ I am no longer young, 
you know, my dear, and "^etW^^ \!k^ ^"«55s^~ 
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pations may not be amusing to you ; but I 
shall trust to you to make yourself at home, 
and amuse yourself as best you can.' 

Breakfast over, Ida wandered round the 
room in search of employment. It was not 
until she had twice made the circuit of 
occasional tables, book-cases, and what-nots, 
that she yielded to the conviction that Lady 
Harriet's sitting-room contained nothing 
likely, in any degree, to interest her. The 
books on the side-tables were the works of 
poets that had been much thought of in Lady 
Harriet's youth, and at that time their now 
dull and faded covers might have been gay 
and elegant, but they were not interesting to 
Ida. Those within the glass doors of the 
book-cases were of the same description ; 
novels long since forgotten ; books of devo- 
tion looking yellow and musty, and but little 
used ; periodicals of antiquated date ; John- 
son's works ; the ^ Spectator,' and ^ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,' bound in calf, side by side 
with ^ Paul and Virginia,' and the ^ Pilgrim's 
Progress.' Ida turned away with a sigh to 
inspect the little old-fashioned china cups and 
saucers, the grotesque miniatures, that it was 
Aardto believe were not meant for caricatures. 
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the Indian relics, and Chinese puzzles, that 
had been sent home from relations abroad. 
From these she turned to the ancient cabinet 
piano, ran her eyes over a book of songs of 
the date of ^ Gentle Zitella/ and ' The Bloom 
is on the Rye,' and then sighed once more. 
Evidently, if she desired amusement, she 
must originate it; so, for the present, she 
contented herself with fetching her work-box, 
and applying herself to a small piece of 
Berlin wool-work, which she kept for idle 
moments, and which might, perhaps, in time, 
aspire to the office of a kettle-holder, should 
it ever arrive at completion. 

Ida thought it the longest morning she had 
ever spent in her life, and sighed for variety, 
if only in the form of the announcement that 
dinner was ready. In the afternoon she 
proposed a walk, but as Lady Harriet seldom 
ventured out in cold weather, except to 
church, she was obliged to go alone ; and 
after braving the keen east wind for some 
three-quarters of an hour, she was glad to 
return to the warm fireside, and refresh her 
memory with ^Paul and Virginia,' until the 
arrival of tea offered a break in the monotony 
of the day. 
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^Have you no newer books than these, 
Aunt Harriet V Ida ventured to ask, under 
the invigorating influence of a cup of hot, 
sweet tea. 

^ O my love ! you will find some amusing 
books on those shelves to the right of the fire- 
place. All Miss Edgeworth's pretty works 
are there, and Miss Bumey's, and Miss 
Ferrier's novels, and many other books that 
I used to be fond of when I was young.' 

^ Is there a circulating library in Al vington. 
Aunt V 

' No, my dear ; but there is a reading-room, 
where you will find most of the standard 
works of the last fifty years; but, unfor- 
tunately, the books are not allowed to be 
taken away from the room, and it is some- 
times unpleasant for ladies to sit there and 
read.' 

* I dare say there is a bookseller^s shop.' 

' There is Martin's, certainly ; but it does 
not pay, in a small place like Alvington, to 
keep a large stock of books on hand ; and 
you can very seldom get any book you want 
there. Mr. Martin is extremely civil, though, 
and will order anything from London that 
j^ou wish for.^ 
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^How soon can he get a book from 
London V 

^ Why, he has a box down on the first of 
every month. The last box came down the 
day before yesterday/ 

Ida sighed; the prospect of a month in 
Alvington without books and without music 
was unendurable, yet at present it appeared 
quite inevitable. For some time she sat 
listlessly over the fire, revolving in her own 
mind various schemes for making the month 
pass quickly; but the trials she had lately 
undergone — the loss of her father, the sepa- 
ration from her friends, and the depressing 
influence of Lady Harriet's quiet but anti- 
quated home, had broken down her usually 
buoyant spirits, and she felt capable of form- 
ing no schemes, and could only yield to the 
gloom that was stealing over her. 

In this way several days passed by, and 
Lady Harriet began to get seriously dis- 
tressed at her niece's pale cheeks and general 
lassitude. In vain did the kind aunt leave 
the piano open in the evenings, hoping Ida 
might be tempted to amuse herself in this 
way ; in vain did she place ^ Ormond ' and 
*The Inheritance' and ^C^v.tcJNv^'' ^\^ *^^ 
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table near Ida's work, thinking a little light 
reading might draw her thoughts off from 
moumfiil themes. Ida's melancholy only 
increased, and beyond a daily walk, which 
she persevered in taking in all weathers, 
she seldom left her seat except at meal- 
times, and occasionally to write a letter to 
an absent friend. 

Her usual seat was on an ottoman close 
to the window, from whence she could over- 
look the road, and in watching the passers- 
by she found the nearest approach to amuse- 
ment that Lady Harriet's house afforded. 
She already knew most of the village no- 
torieties by sight, and Lady Harriet, pleased 
to see her show an appearance of interest 
in anything, was always willing to answer 
her inquiries, and communicate what she 
knew concerning her neighbours. In one 
of the most frequent passers-by Ida became 
more interested than in any of the rest. 
This person was evidently a clergyman from 
his dress and the parochial books and tracts 
which he usually carried under his arm. He 
could scarcely be called a young man, 
although still but on the verge of the inter- 
mediate state recognised as 'middle-aged.' 
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She oould hardly tell why she felt interested 
in him ; his appearance was not prepossess- 
ing; he walked with his head drooping, 
and his eyes on the ground. His cloth-coat 
was brown from long wear, and the whole 
character of his dress was the reverse of 
^soigneux.' Ida's close observation of him 
detected traces of extreme poverty in his 
appearance. If it rained, he carried no um- 
brella, but only increased his speed. If the 
wind blew chill from the east, he wore no 
additional coat, but buttoned more closely 
the one that served him for all weathers. 
Once or twice she had seen children with 
him, and once, but only once, he passed by 
with a slight figure, in a close straw-bonnet, 
leaning upon his arm. 

' Aunt Harriet, who is that clergyman V 
she asked, at length, weary of her specu- 
lations. 

Lady Harriet looked up from her work. 
^That is Mr. Winthrop, my dear. He is 
the second curate, and lives in the very 
small red-brick house at the head of the 
town.' 

' Is he poor?' asked Ida. 

^I do not know, but 1 «»\vg^Q^^V^^»»"s^^'^ 
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rich; and although he looks so young, he 
has a wife and seven children.' 

^ Seven, Aunt Harriet !' 

^ You would say " seven !" indeed, if you 
could see his wife; she is such a young, 
fragile-looking creature, and often seems so 
care-worn. I have many times wondered 
whether they are really badly off, but Mrs. 
Winthrop is extremely reserved, and lives 
so much to herself, that everyone finds it 
impossible to get beyond the terms of a 
mere acquaintance. They have been here 
about three years.' 

^I wish you would call upon her, and 
take me with you,' said Ida. 

^I do not owe Mrs. Winthrop a visit,' 
said Lady Harriet, who, kind as she was, 
still stood upon her proprieties. Perhaps 
she may call here before long. She has 
owed me a visit more than six months.' 

Ida's sympathies were aroused. She had 
heard tales of distress among clergymen's 
families, but she had never come in contact 
with them. Her walk that afternoon took 
her past the red-brick house, and she caught 
a glimpse of a sweet, pale face bending over 
^ basket of needlework. From that moment 
■^ felt thai she must know Mra. ^\T\Stoxo^. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* A thought to gild the stormiest skies, 
To deck with flowers the bleakest moor ; 
A thought whose home is paradise, 
The charities of Poor to Poor.' — Milnes 

The inferences Ida had drawn from all she 
observed were not incorrect. Late that 
same evening Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop sat 
in their small sitting-room, the former writ- 
ing, while his wife vainly endeavoured to 
insert invisible patches into the knees of a 
small pair of trousers, whose owner lay in 
sound slumber in the upper room. The 
expression of Mr. Winthrop's face was not 
pleasing, but whether nature or the pressure 
of constant anxiety had given an unamiable 
cast to his countenance, it was impossible to 
say. He laid aside the pen for an instant, 
and his wife looked up pleadingly. 

^Philip, can you spare me ten minutes?* 

' What is it f he asked. 

*A11 my money is gone,' she said, in a 
low, hesitating voice, conscious how painfiil 
the intelligence would be. 
2 * 
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' Gone !' he ejaculated ; and his brow 
contracted painfully. ^How can that be, 
Lettice? It seems only yesterday I gave 
it to you.' 

Poor Lettice I How often had she heard 
those words before ! 

^ It was a month ago, Philip, and I have 
had a great many calls lately. A quarter's 
wages were due to Patience, and I was 
forced to buy a piece of calico to make up 
for the children. Letty's Sunday bonnet, 
too, was quite unwearable. I assure you, 
Philip, I have been as careful as possible. 
I only gave sixpence a yard for the calico, 
although I have always given seven-pence- 
halfpenny before ; and three months ago I 
took the ribbons off Letty's bonnet, and 
ironed them, and put them on again, that 
I might defer getting a new one as long as 
possible; but now the very straw is worn 
out. I only gave two shillings for the new 
one, and I have trimmed it with some 
ribbon I had before; but the cap-border 
cost eightpence, for you know, Philip, we 
cannot keep Letty at home for the want 
of a bonnet.' 
^iVo, of course not ;' and Philip sighed. 
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^ Angus, too, was completely grown out 
of his frock. Patience has let it down at 
the top and the bottom, and put a false 
hem, but lately it has been quite above his 
knees, so I ran a tuck in it and made it 
do for Phil ; and then I was forced to get 
a new one for Angus. It was a very cheap 
one — the cheapest I could get.' 

^ My dear, you needn't tell me all this.' 

^ I must, to relieve my own mind. You 
see, Philip, I buy the very cheapest of every- 
thing that I can, for I know we have bills 
enough already; but then it is the worst 
economy. The things wear out so soon, 
and yet they take just the same amount of 
needle-work. It is stitch, stitch, from morn- 
ing till night for Patience and me, and a 
good deal for Letty, too, poor child, now 
that she has learnt to hem neatly. The 
elder children's clothes were so much better. 
The pelisse that little Catherine wears now 
was one that mamma gave to Harry when 
he was a baby. It was the best French 
merino, and see how it has worn! Ah, if 
mamma had not been taken . . . .' Mrs. 
Winthrop's voice suddenly broke down, 

^ It was God's will t\v8A. ovsx V^ksX. Sx>s5cSi&> 
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should be removed,' said Mr. Winthrop, in 
a desponding voice. ^ It is too late now to 
look back, Lettice, but we have paid dearly 
for my impatience in not waiting until we 
had a comfortable competency to marry 
upon. I do not mean that people are not 
to have faith. God forbid! but I wedded 
you almost to poverty, and I had no right 
to expect a blessing. We had rich relations 
then, it is true, but one by one they have 
dropped off, and now we have not a fiiend 
in the world to whom we can look for help.' 

'And yet things seemed to prosper with 
us for a time.' 

' Yes, but I was restless and ambitious 
then — a rolling stone. If I had kept the 
Ashleigh curacy, I might have been better 
off now — a hundred and thirty and a house, 
and friends who were interested in me ; but 
then came the offer of the Wellstead incum- 
bency; and although it was a less sum, 
there seemed a certainty of promotion from 
Lord Ernesborough. Then he died, and I 
took a distaste to the place ; so we went to 
Newburgh. Finally, we drifted about from 
place to place on a continually lessening 
stipend, until we were glad to settle down 



t 
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here with a hundred a year and this cottage. 
I am stationary enough now, Lettice, at all 
events ; hope and ambition are dead within 
me. There is nothing like seven children 
for sobering a man.' 

^ Thank God for them, though,' said the 
mother, tenderly, for the bitterness in her 
husband's tone grated on her warm feel- 
ings. ^ We should be lonely enough with- 
out them; and if hope and ambition are 
dead, still faith is alive, and that must sup- 
port us.' 

The husband was silent ; he could not 
reply in the trustful tone of his wife ; there 
ensued an ominous pause of many minutes. 
Mrs. Winthrop longed to break the silence, 
but the expression of her husband's face 
deterred her. At length he spoke. 

^You say you have no money, Lettice; 
nor have I. What is to become of us V 

The pale, anxious wife was not overcome. 
She had heard the same announcement 
more than once before. Her countenance, 
however, looked more sorrow-stricken as 
she said, ^Is there no way of making 
money, Philip ?' 

^ None for me ; my opipotVArKv^Afc'5»^x^ ^^^ 
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by. There is a fortnight yet to quarter- 
day. How are we to get on for a fortnight 
without money? Even then the rector 
may not be punctual in paying my stipend. 
I often wait a fortnight or three weeks 
for it. Five weeks with only eight-and- 
sixpence to provide for nine of us and 
Patience !' 

* We cannot borrow/ said the wife, sadly. 

* Never !' said Mr. Winthrop, firmly. 
^We must try to dispose of something,' 

continued Mrs. Winthrop — ' my rings, or 
my watch ; anything for the children's sake.' 
She calmly removed her watch, and laid 
it on the table by his side. It had been a 
precious birth-day gift from the tender 
father now dead and gone. A choking sen- 
sation filled her throat ; she thought of her 
children crying for bread, and the greater 
sorrow eclipsed the less. She only observed, 
^ Not in Alvington, Philip, of course ;' and 
when he had, in silent wretchedness, bowed 
his head, she went on, ^I have heard that 
in some places cast-off clothes are collected 
for the use of poor clergymen and their 
families. What a boon it would be for us, 
Philip, if we could obtain «,ome of them ! 
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By dint of stitching and contriving I have 
often made old things look like new.' 

He groaned aloud. ^ You sting me to 
the quick, Lettice ; never make such a pro- 
posal again.' 

*It would be better than debt,' she ob- 
served, apologetically, ^and it would stave 
ofF publicity.' 

* Better times must come,' he said, hastily, 
* or I must strike out some fresh plan. Shall 
we leave Alvington ?' 

^Oh, no! you forget what it cost us to 
remove here from Norwell ; and where can 
you hope to get a better curacy than a 
hundred a year and a house V 

^But in a strange place no one would 
know us.' 

*Even then, how could we economize 
more ? Our society here costs us nothing ; 
and lately I have not returned any calls for 
fear people should come here and find the 
piano gone, and see the children shabbily 
dressed. How can I keep seven of them 
tidy with only one servant? Besides, we 
could not leave Alvington without paying 
the butcher, and the baker, and Harding 
the grocer, and the cVvVldtexL^ ^<^^^^^ ^s2o»^ 
the ironmonger, and t\ie — -^ 
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^ Hush/ said Mr. Winthrop, hastily, with 
contracted brows. 

^ I am afraid w^e have not faith enough,' 
said the gentle wife, sadly ; and she passed 
her hand silently across her forehead, as if 
her head was aching. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Patience put her head inside. ^ If you 
please. Ma'am, here's Elizabeth Baker 
wishes to speak with you, and she prayed 
so hard to see you, that I hadn't the heart 
to send her away.' 

Mrs. Winthrop rose and went to speak 
to the woman, who was waiting in the 
kitchen. 

^I thought you'd excuse my taking the 
liberty of coming so late. Ma'am,' she said, 
rising and curtseying as Mrs. Winthrop 
entered, ' but I couldn't afford to leave my 
work to come over before. I came to tell 
you that John Harper's wife has had twins 
— born last night; and there she is, poor 
creature, without so much as a cup of tea 
in the house. It has been terrible hard 
times with them lately. Harper has en- 
joyed such bad health, and lost so much 
work; and she, poor soul, has stood at the 
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washing-tub when she was only fit to be in 
her bed. She is suffering for it now, I 
assure you, Ma'am, and she can't pay any- 
one to stay with her, and only gets what 
help the neighbours can give her between 
whiles. I never saw a place so bare in my 
life — ^hardly a thing for her to make use of. 
I came to you. Ma'am, because she said 
you'd been to see her, and I didn't know 
who else to go to.' 

^ I am very sorry for her,' said the curate's 
wife, in low tones — tones that sounded cold 
and indifferent to the warm-hearted and 
excited applicant, who took no heed of the 
ashy whiteness of her listener's cheek, and 
who knew nothing of the bitter cry of anguish 
that was ascending silently from the stricken 
heart to the God of mercy. 

^'Twould make your heart ache to see her. 
Ma'am ; and this blessed night she'll go to 
sleep without so much as a cup of tea to 
moisten her lips, unless some one has com- 
passion upon her. We neighbours do all we 
can for her ; but there isn't one of us but has 
hard work to make the two ends meet round 
the year ourselves.' 

' Sit down for a fevj mm^A.^^^ ^'i^.^^^^ss^ 
3 
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voice, and Mrs. Winthrop left the kitchen. 
Not to her broken-down husband did she 
carry the load that was pressing down her 
heart. In the still darkness of the small 
passage she seated herself on the stairs to 
consider what she should do. Her eyes 
were dry ; she only clenched her thin, taper 
fingers, as if the action would give her 
strength. Alone, alone in the wide, hard, 
cajreless world, without a friend who would 
weep if she or her husband perished, or that, 
to her knowledge, would be likely to stretch 
out a hand to save her tender, cherished 
darlings from starvation ! The thought of 
her little ones came over her with a rushing? 
sweeping misery. Her high-spirited boys — 
her little, tender-hearted, sensitive girls — her 
innocent, unconscious babe — all clinging to 
her with the perfect, trusting faith of child- 
hood, never doubting but that while she lived 
they should be fed and clothed, lovingly 
cared for and watched over; and even the 
eldest never contemplating, except as a 
possibility in the dim, far-off future, the 
chance of losing her guardian, love, and 
protection. Thought seemed to be crushing 
her; her face was buried in her hands, and 
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a faint sound, that was but the echo of the 
agonized cries that were in her heart, 
escaped. But presently the hands were re- 
moved. A thought to comfort and cheer 
had been dropped, as by her guardian angel, 
into the distracted mind. 

' Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many sparrows.' 

^ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only, 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you, he shall in nowise lose his reward.' 

Before the thought had had time to lose 
its power, she had risen, taken her keys from 
her pocket, and unlocked the little tea-caddy 
that stood on a side-table in the sitting-room. 
Her husband had not looked up when she 
entered, so she went about her mission in 
silence. A quarter of a pound of tea had 
been placed in the caddy with her own 
handd but two days before, and not much 
of it was gone. She now took out half that 
remained, and made it into a tiny paper- 
parcel. 

Did not God's blessing deac.^\!Ld>x^<5f^^iN& 
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scanty portion left behind, which must last 
her husband and herself for a fortnight at 
least, perhaps three, four, five weeks I 

With the * widow's mite ' in her hand, 
Mrs. Winthrop returned to the kitchen. 
^Patience,' she whispered, ^have you not 
half a packet of groats left V 

Patience slowly rose from her work, and 
opening the cupboard-door without any show 
of alacrity, produced the half-used packet, 
and saw it placed in the petitioner's hands 
with grudging eyes. 

^ It is little enough,' said Mrs. Winthrop, 
a faint flush overspreading her pallid cheek ; 
^ but it will help her on through the night, 
and the first thing to-morrow I will go up to 
the rectory and speak to Mrs. Vesey about 
her.' 

The woman curtsied her thanks and left. 
^Scarcely worth the half-mile's walk,' she 
soliloquized, as she pinched the tiny packets 
with secret contempt. ^It's no more than 
I've given Betsey myself already ; but there, 
I've beared say the gentry be often closer 
than the poor themselves, and you must beg 
of a poor man if you wish to get anything 
^ved jou.' 
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*And pray, Ma'am, what are you going 
to have for your supper to-night?' was 
Patience's first remark when the door had 
closed behind the visitor. 

* Oh ! I don't want any supper,' was the 
hasty reply. 

^ But you must remember you've another to 

think of besides yourself,' returned Patience. 

' That's true ;' and Mrs. Winthrop sighed. 

* Let me make you a cup of tea, Ma'am.' 
^Oh, no, not on any account. I would 

much rather not. You have some milk in 
the house. Patience ; I should like a cup of 
that as well as anything.' 

' But not cold ?' 

' Well, warm, if you like to warm it. It 
is time you had your own supper. Patience.' 

Conversation was over for that night. Mr. 
Winthrop, with his head resting on his hand, 
had forgotten his sorrows in slumber ; and his 
wife set herself diligently to the work she 
had in hand, her busy needle spurred on by 
the reflection that Harry would have to 
spend to-morrow in bed, unless she completed 
her task that night. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

' To sickness, pain, and woe. 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go ; 
Will not be sought, waits not for want to plead, 
But seeks the duty — nay, prevents the need ; 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies. 
And plans relief for coming miseries/ 

Crdbhe, 

The sweet, pale face, bending over a basket 
of needlework, had haunted Ida's dreams by 
night, and thoughts by day. Ever impatient, 
no sooner was she convinced in mind that 
the Winthrops were poor and sad at heart, 
than she resolved to seek their acquaintance, 
and try to prove a friend to them, and if she 
could not accomplish this through the me- 
dium of Lady Harriet, to do so by her own 
adroitness and ingenuity. 

Opportunities for carrying out her inten- 
tions were seldom long wanting to Ida. 
Her daily walk lay past the small brick 
house, and when, one day, on returning, a 
fortunate shower of I'ain chanced to fall, she 
disdainfully rejected the friendly shelter of 
nide-spreadiDg trees and high, overhanging 
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hedges, and did not check her speed until 
she stood beneath the little porch that orna- 
mented the doorway of the red-brick house. 

Presently the door was softly opened, and 
a child's gentle voice said, ' Please, won't you 
step inside ?' 

' Thank you,' said Ida. ^ Shall I be in the 
way if I come in for a few minutes V 

' Oh, no !' The sitting-room door was 
pushed open, and Mrs. Winthrop rose, ner- 
vously, from behind the large basket full of 
needlework, to receive the guest. 

'I must introduce myself,' said Ida, in 
graceful, high-bred tones. 'I do not feel 
quite a stranger, because I know, Mrs. Win- 
throp, that you are acquainted with my aunt, 
Lady Harriet Vere. This shower will soon 
be over ; may I sit down for a few minutes V 

^Pray do; I hope you are not wet. I 
think your mantle looks damp. Shall Letty 
take it to be dried ? You may catch cold.' 

^ Thank you ;' and Ida, who usually scorn- 
ed the notion of colds and coughs, quietly 
removed her cloak, and gave it into Letty's 
careful charge. 

'Do not let me interrupt you,' she said, 
with a glance at the ponAeTOw^ >«q^'>w5)^^\.* 
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^I envy you this useful work. I have no 
one to work for — ^nothing, in fact, to do but 
please myself. I cannot tell you what I 
would give to feel that I must dam that 
mountain of socks by bed-time to-night.' 

^O you cannot mean that!' and Mrs. 
Winthrop tried to stifle a weary sigh. ' If 
you had seven children you would never have 
to wish for work.' 

' It is better to have too much to do than 
too little/ said Ida. ^ I dare say you cannot 
understand what the feeling is of having no 
claims upon your time or interest. It is a 
weary feeling, I assure you. I wish you 
would let me see your children. Is the dear 
little girl who opened the door to me your 
eldest V 

Mrs. Winthrop answered in the affirmative, 
but she did not offer to send for her children, 
pleasant as it was to hear that anyone took 
an interest in them. 

Ida felt baffled by her reticence, but she 
only changed the subject, and began afresh. 
' I know no one yet in Alvington, as my 
aunt leads a quiet life; it seems to be a 
pleasant, sociable town.' 

^Do you stay here long 1' 
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^ I cannot say ; at present it is my home, 
but whether it will be so eventually, or not, 
I have not yet made up my mind.' 

A silence followed, which gradually length- 
ened into an awkward pause. Still Ida was 
not disheartened. A less observant eye than 
hers might have detected palpable evidences 
of small means in the room, its fiimiture, and 
in Mrs. Winthrop's time-worn and well- 
patched dress. But the more faded the 
curtains appeared, the more dams she dis- 
cerned in the table-cover, the more anxious 
and harassed Mrs. Winthrop's face, so much 
the more did Ida's sympathies expand. The 
large heart and generous nature that had 
been thrown back on themselves lately, 
grasped eagerly at an object to work for, to 
comfort, or support. 

* She must warm to me soon,' she thought, 
and steadily pursued her purpose. 

* I shall be obliged to brave the storm,' she 
said, playfully, * if I feel that my presence 
hinders your needle. Will you not be kind 
and let me feel myself useful for ten minutes 
— see, here is a needle, and an inviting- 
looking rent that seems petitioniug me to 
close it;' and Ida's kid-g\oNe,^\^^x^^*&^sy^!sS!i. 
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instant, and a small sock stretched over her 
white fingers. 

' Oh ! no, no,' said Mrs. Winthrop, faintly, 
her heart sickening as she saw the darned 
and re-darned little sock displayed to view. 
^ Please don't touch it — it is not fit work for 
you.' 

^ Not fit for me, when you are intending 
to do it !' and Ida warmly caught the long, 
thin fingers that tried to draw the sock away. 
* Do grant this favour — let me feel that I am 
doing something usefiil for five minutes. 
You don't know how I am longing for work 
— how weary I am of the idle life I lead at 
Alvington — how my heart warms at the 
sight of plain, honest darning and stitching, 
for I have had a surfeit of embroidery and 
fancy work !' 

Yet, in spite of the sweet, eager tones, Mrs. 
Winthrop's face wore a troubled expression, 
and a moisture clouded her soft, blue eyes. 
It seemed incredible that anyone, and, above 
all, a stranger, could feel interested in her 
and hers; and her timid, sensitive nature 
dreaded lest her poverty should be provoking 
satire or ridicule. But no — behind those 
true^ kind eyes Jurked no satire, only a genial 
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sympathy, and a wish to lighten the weary 
load beneath which a sister was sinking. 

Ida caught the wistful, doubting look, and 
read the dawning confidence, and she lost no 
time in following up her advantage. ' It is 
a compact,' she said, gaily ; ^ you let me 
work for you, and, in return, you give me 
the boon of companionship — a thing I often 
long for in Alvington, where I know no one 
except Aunt Harriet, who is so much, much 
older than I am.' 

A smile was the answer. 

*Am I too bold for a stranger? I am 
afraid you think I am — V 

^Oh! no, not bold at all — only pleasant 
and friendly ;' and Mrs. Winthrop's manner 
began, at length, to warm. ^ Strange as it 
may seem, I don't suppose I have more 
friends in Alvington than you have. I live 
almost entirely to myself, and, with so many 
children, my time is quite taken up.' 

^ May I hope, then, that I shall not be an 
unwelcome guest if I drop in sometimes 
when I am lonely V 

Mrs. Winthrop hesitated ; painful visions 
of this well-dressed, handsome Miss Vere, 
coming to tea, unexpectedly, ^\\X.^\ ^^st<^'^^ 
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her mind. It was impossible to expose the 
true state of the case to a stranger — equally 
impossible to receive Ida's winning overtures 
coldly. Her face crimsoned, and she said, 
with a would-be heartiness of manner, ' You 
will always be welcome.' 

Her point gained, Ida insensibly, and 
without effort, led the conversation into 
other channels. She talked of books — the 
popular books of the day — ^but Mrs. Win- 
throp, though perfectly well educated, had 
had no time for much reading of late years, 
and no means of obtaining new books, had 
she desired them. Then music was mention- 
ed, and the pale face turned a wistful look 
at the blank place in the wall, where her 
piano had once stood. She knew no new 
music, and had not heard any lately. The 
topic of flowers was more successful. 

* Yes, I love flowers,' said Mrs. Winthrop, 
heartily. ' We walk out every day when it 
IS fine, and I teach the children to know all 
the pretty hedge-flowers. We bring home 
many nosegays — they make a room look 
cheerful ;' and she sighed. 

^ And you have a little garden ?' 

^Yes^ but not many flowers. Harry and 
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Angus are the gardeners ; they keep it free 
from weeds ; and sometimes in the spring we 
bring blue-bells, and primroses, and violets, 
from the hedges; but I have not time for 
much gardening.' 

Ten minutes more passed in light conver- 
sation, and then Ida began to fear she might 
be intruding. * The storm has passed,' she 
said, * and I must not take up any more of 
your time. May I ring for my cloak V 

^ Must you really go ?' and in spite of her 
apparent impenetrability, Mrs. Winthrop's 
countenance fell. 

* Perhaps I may come again.' 

* Yes, do,' was the answer, and this time it 
seemed thoroughly sincere. The empty tea- 
caddy, and the incongruous assortment of 
cups and saucers, were for the moment for- 
gotten. 

*I almost always walk in the afternoon, 
and I can drop in as I pass, for half an hour.' 
Then, as she held Mrs. Winthrop's hand, 
having put on her mantle, she asked, * Did 
you ever make an acquaintance in such a 
strange way before V 

' Perhaps not, but I am very glad to have 
done so now.' 
4 
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* Good-by, Letty/ said Ida, kissing the 
little girl's cheek. * Thank you for drying 
my mantle. I think we shall soon be friends.' 

Mrs. Winthrop watched her -light active 
step for a moment, and then returned, with a 
sigh, to the pyramid of socks, with the sen- 
sation one experiences on a gloomy day, 
when the sun suddenly breaks through the 
clouds with a bright fitful gleam, and one 
revels in its warmth for a few fleeting mo- 
ments, only to feel the chill dreariness more 
forcibly when a dense dark cloud hides it 
again from our sight. 

Ida went on her way with other thoughts. 
A new interest had presented itself to her, 
the more fascinating, perhaps,' because un- 
connected with her previous life. Schemes 
for becoming intimate with Mrs. Winthrop, 
for being a kind friend to Letty, and, per- 
haps by-and-by, useful to them all, floated 
through her busy mind as she walked home. 
Lady Harriet was surprised and pleased to 
see a colour on her pale cheeks, and a less in- 
animate expression on her face. *I have 
been so uneasy about you, Ida,' was her 
greeting. * Are you wet, my dear V 

^Not at ally Aunt, thank you. I found a 
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shelter from the rain in Mr. Winthrop's 
house, and I have made Mrs. Winthrop's 
acquaintance.' 

* That was fortunate, as you were wishingto 
know her. What do you think of her, Ida V . 

* I like her,' said Ida, slowly ; * that is, I 
think I shall like her, and I feel for her with 
aU my heart. There is a moumfalness in her 
dark wistful-looking eyes that touches me. 
I am afraid she is not happy.' 

'Mr. Winthrop seems to me a strange 
man,' said Lady Harriet. * He is very good 
at heart, I believe, and I have heard Dr. 
Vesey say that he is the most hard-working 
curate he ever had. Yet no one thoroughly 
likes him. Even Mrs. Vesey says she can- 
not get on with him ; she finds him so re- 
served.' 

^He looks as if trouble had spoiled his 
temper,' said Ida ; ' if so, hers may be a hard 
lot. She teUs me she has no friends in 
Alvington.' 

^ If that is the case, my dear, it must be 
her own fault, for the people of Alvington 
are vety friendly and sociable ; there may be 
too much gossip and scandal, but where is 
that not the case in a small tovnv'l' 
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' Does Mrs. Vesey show her no kindness I' 
^ I suppose not, Ida ; Mrs. Vesey is very 
much occupied with her own children. She 
told me once, when I was spending the even- 
ing there, that she had asked Mrs. Winthrop 
to come and meet me, but she had refused. 
Mrs. Vesey said she should be obliged to 
give up all hope of being on more intimate 
terms, for the Winthrops appeared de- 
termined not to mix in society.' 

Ida made no reply, but she drew her own 
conclusions &om what she heard, and felt 
strengthened in her resolution of proving a 
friend to her new acquamtances. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* Nor fear lest sympathy should fail.' — Christian Year, 

Atter some days had elapsed. Miss Vere 
repeated her visit to the small red-brick 
house. Mrs. Winthrop was not in the little 
sitting-room into which she was shown, and 
feeling full of only the kindest thoughts and 
intentions, she considered herself justified in 
scanning the apartment and its furniture. 
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It was a tiny room — the square dining- 
table barely left room for persons to pass 
round it. The drugget, that covered the 
floor, had lost all traces of its original pattern, 
owing to the incessant tread of little feet. 
There were some half-dozen ordinary dining- 
room chairs, and two with high seats and 
long legs, to compensate for the shortness of 
the little legs that mounted upon them. In 
one comer stood a small table with an ink- 
stand and some books upon it, and on the 
horse-hair sofa a shawl was hastily spread 
over a pile of work. Although October had 
set in unusually chilly, there were no traces 
of a fire having been lit in the little grate, 
which still wore its summer ornament of 
coloured paper. 

Ida shivered, less at the actual coldness of 
the room, than at the bare aspect of discom- 
fort with which poverty had stamped it. 
She wondered not at Mrs. Winthrop's repel- 
ling manner, and neglect of her visiting 
acquaintances. What marvel that she desired 
not to expose to critical eyes the poverty she 
had not even the means to disguise ? Miss 
Vere thought of her own luxurious home, her 

carelessness over money, and Vi^x \3cv!wvj^Ci^^'55^ 
4 * 
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indulgence of every whim and fancy. It 
came into her mind that the very books she 
had that morning ordered from London, 
through Marten, the Alvington bookseller, 
would cost a sum that would be considerably 
more than sufficient to re-carpet Mrs. Win- 
throp's sitting-room. Her warm, generous 
heart was full to overflowing, when the 
door at length opened, and Mrs. Winthrop 
appeared. 

There was certainly an expression of 
pleasure in her countenance, although her 
manner was shy, and even awkward. 

^ You are not sorry to see me, are you V 
said Ida, eagerly, as she took Mrs. Win- 
throp's hand. 

' Sorry ! oh, no ! pray don't think so ;' and 
Mrs. Winthrop's eyes reverted nervously to 
the work in the corner of the sofa. ' Do sit 
down. I have kept you waiting. I was 
with the children when you came.' 

' I am glad you kept me waiting,' said Ida, 
sincerely ; ^ for if you had felt it necessary to 
come down the instant I arrived I should 
have given up all hopes of finding a friend 
here, which at present I have not done. It 
would be BO pleasant if we might be on such 
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a footing that you would not hesitate to make 
me wait a quarter or even half an hour, if 
you happened to be engaged.' 

* But that would be so rude.' 

* To an ordinary acquaintance, but not to 
a friend. Do you know that although it is 
a week since I last saw you, you are still my 
only acquaintance in Alvington.' After a 
moment's pause, she continued, * How much 
quicker one's thoughts and words flow, when 
one's fingers are busy! I had no work to 
bring with me, but I brought a thimble, and 
I knew you would not refuse to give me 
something to exercise it upon.' 

^ Oh, I have nothing I' was the first hurried 
exclamation. 

* Nothing I with this unnatural excrescence 
on the sofa, that cannot cover anything but 
work !' 

' Oh ! no — no, indeed I' was the confused 
reply, and Mrs. Winthrop nervously drew 
the shawl over a portion of one of Letty's 
oldest frocks, that she was in the act of 
letting down at the top, and turning up at 
the bottom. 

Ida laughed a light, gay, silvery laugh, and 
exclaimed, playfully, ' Oh, faU^ Y^d&\ ^^ 
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you think I have never turned up old dresses^ 
and patched sleeves, and made false hems, 
and sham tucks, and all sorts of ingenious 
deceptions? Not for myself, perhaps. I 
was an only child ; but a cousin of mine, who 
has innumerable little ones, used to invite 
me to stay with her, and we used to do such 
clever things with our needles! — make big 
dresses into little dresses, and turn two old 
capes into one new one, and trim bonnets, 
and iron ribbons, and plait cap-borders, and 
mend gloves ! Alice used to say I was the 
best contriver she ever knew. It is so 
amusing, too. I like making an old frock 
into a new one, as much as doing the last 
row of a crochet anti-macassar. Do let me 
fancy you Alice for a little while, and see 
whether I am as ingenious as ever.' 

During Ida's merry speech, the look of 
anxious fear on Mrs. Winthrop's face had 
been gradually fading. Her nervous grasp 
at the comer of the shawl loosened, and, 
finally, a smile played on her face. 

^ It is necessary to contrive, indeed, with 
so many little ones,' she observed, with a 
gentle sigh ; ^ but I dare say you have never 
seen such contrivances and make-shifts before 
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as I am forced to resort to, in order to keep 
my seven at all neat. This old dress of 
Letty's — indeed, I am almost ashamed you 
should see it, it is so very old and worn — but 
I wanted to make it last a little longer, if 
possible.' 

^ I think it is quite possible,' said Ida. ^If 
I were a clergyman's wife, I should take a 
pride in being careful and managing, for they, 
of all people, should spend no unnecessary 
money on themselves or their families. See 
how assuming I am getting ; for while watch- 
ing you do that, I am thinking all the time 
that I could manage it better myself.' 

Mrs. Winthrop laughed, and gave it up. 

^It must have been a very good dress 
once,' said Ida, as she threaded her needle, 
and prepared to set to work. ^ I dare say 
Letty has worn it a good deal, and even now 
it has capabilities. Alice always says, " The 
dearest to buy is the cheapest to wear." ' 

^ Yes,' sighed Mrs. Winthrop. ^ It was a 
present ; and we thought it so pretty when 
we opened the parcel on Letty's birth-day, 
three years ago. How pleased she was with 
her new blue frock I My sister sent it to her 
just before she started for India.' 
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^ You have a sister In India !' 

^ Yes, such a dear sister. We were very 
near of an age, and so fond of each other. 
Catherine was ready to break her heart when 
I married, and although I only went sixteen 
miles from home at first, we thought it such 
a terrible separation. Now the whole world 
lies between us, and we have only monthly 
letters to take the place of the close, happy 
intercourse we once enjoyed. Poor Cathy ! 
we have both had our trials, which it would 
have been a great comfort to tell out to one 
another, if it had been allowed.' 

' I have no sister,' said Ida. ^ I have often 
longed for one. Ever since I can remember 
I have been an only child. It has always 
seemed to me the more sad, because I once 
had a sister and two brothers, but they died 
before I was able to remember them. My 
sister would have been four years older than 
me ; she had sweet blue eyes and curly hair, 
and her name was Millicent. When I was 
quite a little girl, I used to steal to mamma's 
desk when no one was near, and look at a 
little square packet, on which was written, 
" Milly's first curl," and inside was a sweet 
golden lock, tied with blue ribbon. I thought 
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it the loveliest hair in the world ; and I used 
to kiss it, and put it back again, and think 
how happy I should have been if I had had 
Milly to play with me.' 

* A sister is a great comfort/ said Mrs. 
Winthrop, *but separations are such very, 
very sad things. I often think I have been 
saying *good-by' all my life to those I 
loved best. Some are far away, some are 
married, but most are dead. Only Cathy 
and I are left of a large family, and who can 
tell whether we shall ever meet again ?' 

^But then you have your children,' said 
Ida. ^I always thought if people had 
children, they cared less for their other re- 
lations — at least, I know my cousins do.' 

^ Cousins are not sisters,' said Mrs. Win- 
throp ; ^ and it always seems odd to me that 
people should mix up different kinds of 
affection as they do. One might love one's 
husband with one's whole heart, yet one's 
mother would be as dear as ever. Love 
of children is so different from sisterly love, 
that one need not take the place of the 
other. It seems possible to have many 
kinds of love, without one clashing with the 
other.' 
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^ I suppose it is/ said Ida. ^ I never had 
anybody to love except papa; but then I 
had the remembrance of mamma, and I loved 
that as much as a living person.' 

^ Perhaps you may some day have others 
to love,' said Mrs. Winthrop, so seriously, 
and even sadly, that Ida could not feel 
vexed at the suggestion. 

^ I do not feel certain that a married life 
is happier than a single one,' she replied. 

^I cannot tell; I think it must be,' said 
Mrs. Winthrop. ^I have never regretted 
my marriage, and yet — ^ she paused, and 
then continued, ^it is all as God wills. 
Married life may have more trials, but then 
it has greater joys; and it seems to call 
forth sympathies, and create a tenderness 
and largeness of heart that unmarried people 
often appear to lose as they advance in age.' 

* I understand what you mean,' said Ida. 
^ During the fortnight I have been at Alving- 
ton I have felt how soon one's heart and 
sympathies might wither and dry up if one 
had nothing to love^ or care for, or feel 
interested in. This reminds me, Mrs. Win- 
throp, that I intended to ask you for the 
namea of some poor people, whom I might 
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visit sometimes, and help a little. Perhaps 
I may ask to have a district given me by- 
and-by, but for the present I would rather 
help you a little, if I might be allowed, as 
I know nothing of the clergymen or the 
people of Alvington yet.' 

The thought of Betsey Harper crossed 
Mrs. Winthrop's mind, and she gratefully 
responded to the proposal. She told the 
histoiy of Betsey's troubles, and oflFered to 
accompany Miss Vere in a visit to the 
Harper^s cottage the next day. 

^ Thank you ; that will be something to 
look forward to,' said Ida ; ^ a walk with a 
purpose, which is an enjoyment I have not 
known since I came here. You see, Mrs. 
Winthrop,' and her colour slightly rose, ^ I 
have more of the good things of this world 
than I well know what to do with, and I 
fihall be thankful if you will help me, in 
ever so small a degree, to make a good use 
of them.' 

Mrs. Winthrop smiled faintly, and if the 
thought of her own miserably straitened 
means came into her mind, it was accom- 
panied by no feeling of envy for the more 
prosperous friend by her side. 
5 
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The following afternoon Ida called for 
Mrs. Winthrop, and the latter smiled at 
the sight of a small basket full of paper 
parcels, which she carried in her hand. It 
was a pleasant afternoon ; there was a fresh 
breeze, cold, but not piercing, and the 
ground was firm and dry. Mrs. Winthrop's 
spirits rose as she walked briskly by Ida's 
side. It was years since she had, even for 
a time, laid aside household cares, and known 
the relaxation of a genuine country walk 
with a cheerful and congenial companion. 
Miss Vere's good spirits and lively conver- 
sation acted as a tonic upon the worn and 
jaded mind of her new friend. 

* I thought the contents of my little basket 
would make us more welcome visitors,' she 
observed. * You will laugh when I tell you 
the history of a shopping expedition I made 
into the town this morning. First of all I 
must premise, that at Ashcroft we always 
had a housekeeper, and when I wanted to 
make presents to my poor people, I had 
only to go to the housekeeper's room, and 
ask Mrs. Meadows for what I wanted ; con- 
sequently I am sadly ignorant about gro- 
cenes. This morning I went to that large 
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grocer^s shop, Bowman's, you call it, at the 
end of the street, and, with some trepida- 
tion, encountered the white-aproned youths, 
who were full of curiosity at the sight of a 
stranger in Alvington. I had resolved only 
to buy useful things, so I asked first for 
what you had said would be most accept- 
able to this poor woman — some gruel. The 
shopman smiled, and I began to feel uncom- 
fortable, and, to increase my discomfiture, 
I saw that all the shopmen were smiling. 
The one I addressed, however, said present- 
ly, " I suppose you mean some gritSy Ma'am." 
I said, " I mean what you make gruel of. 
I'm sure I don't know what it is called." 
Then he smiled again, and brought me a 
yellow packet, with "Eobinson's groats" 
printed on it. Now I always thought 
"groats" meant fourpenny bits, but I did 
not say so for fear they should smile again, 
and I only asked him if he was quite sure 
that that was what they made gruel of; he 
said " Yes," and I bought two packets.' 

Mrs. Winthrop also laughed at her friend's 
inexperience. 

^ Then I bought some sugar and a pound 
of tea. I thought thoft^ ^qvi5A Xi'^ *^^ 
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most useftil things to give her; will they 
notf 

^Very usefiil;' and Mrs. Winthrop in- 
voluntarily sighed. Perhaps the contents 
of Ida's little basket were not more needed 
at Betsey Harper's cottage than at the 
small red-brick house. 

The cottage was a poor place, standing 
on a common. Mrs. Winthrop entered first, 
and Ida followed her. Betsey was seated 
by the fire-side, with one baby in her lap, 
and the other in a wooden cradle by her 
side. Mrs. Winthrop asked many ques- 
tions about the children and herself, and 
then Ida produced the basket. 

^ We have brought you a few things that ^ 
Mrs. Winthrop thought would be useful to 
you,' she said; and Mrs. Winthrop felt 
keenly sensible of the delicate coupling of 
names. 

The poor woman's eyes brightened as she 
scanned the various packets the basket con- 
tained. ^ It's many years agone that I had 
a whole pound o' tea in the house to once,' 
she observed. ^ Thank you both kindly, 

l*aiii ; it's a great help, sure enough.' 

a signal of silence on seeing 
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that Mrs. Winthrop was about to disclaim 
any right to gratitude, and they soon after 
left the cottage, and turned their steps 
homeward once more. 



CHAPTER V. 

^ She hath prayed, and not in vain : 
Faith returns to her again.^ — Trench. 

From this time the friendship between Mrs. 
Winthrop and Ida Vere increased rapidly. 
In the midst of the many anxieties, which 
daily became more and more pressing, Ida's 
genial companionship, and the change of 
thought which her presence induced, were 
the only things that supported Mrs. Win- 
throp's failing health and spirits. The future 
could not appear wholly dark with Ida's 
light girlish tones ringing in her ears, and 
her cheerful, sanguine nature colouring every- 
thing she said with rosy tints. Besides 
these innate sources of cheerfulness, Ida's 
warm sympathy had pointed out to her other 
ways of ^ lightening the load of daily life ' to 
her firiend. If Mrs. WmtJoto^ ^^& \»^^ \fi»^c». 
5 * 
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engaged to walk out, she entreated for the 
companionship of the children, and very 
thankful were both the mother and Patience 
for the quiet interval for household arrange- 
ments that this proposal gave them. Cheer- 
ing, too, was it to see the children return 
with rosy faces, and hands full of ferns and 
wild-flowers, and to hear their busy tongues 
prattle of the fine race they had had on the 
top of the common, and of the feast of buns 
and sweetmeats that they had found spread 
out on a great white st©ne when they came 
back. Even Mr. Winthrop, who seldom 
entered into his children's amusements, was 
struck at last with the bright faces and happy 
tones with which they returned, after a long 
afternoon's ramble with Miss Vere. The 
many hours of needle-work, which had 
formerly been dreary and depressing in the 
extreme, were now rather enjoyable than 
otherwise, when Mrs. Winthrop could feel 
that Ida was almost certain to drop in, with 
her thimble in her pocket, and steal away 
her work, with playful assurances that she 
was not doing it properly, leaving her to find 
something else to expend her energies upon^ 
while ber tongue all the while ran a lively 
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accompaniment to the needles, and made 
even stitching, and hemming, and darning, 
appear some of the most interesting employ- 
ments that could well be imagined. 

At five o'clock Miss Vere always said her 
Aunt would be expecting her, and then, with 
most earnest entreaties, she would beg to be 
allowed to take home Cathy's little frock, to 
while away the long, dull evening. 

^ You cannot refuse me,' she pleaded. ^ I 
am sure if you knew how very dull the winter 
evenings are, with only Miss Edgeworth's 
excellent moral tales to fall back upon, you 
would gladly grant me any request that 
would make them shorter and more interest- 
ing. There — ^I see that you are yielding by 
your face, and I think it so kind of you ;' and 
off Ida ran, with the little frock under her 
cloak, leaving Mrs. Winthrop half uncertain 
whether she was doing or receiving a kind- 
ness. 

But cheerful companionship for herself and 
the children, and even Ida's assistance with 
her thimble, were not money ; and still the 
grim gaunt vision of poverty drew near with 
slow but unfaltering step, causing her at 
times to shudder and tutii ^^\^ «iA ^<5s. ^a^ 
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heart with hope deferred, to strive ever harder 
and harder, and with increasing difficulty, to 
cast all her care upon Him, Who she had 
been told cared for her. 

* Oh ! Philip, I am sure we have not faith 
enough,' she exclaimed, in tones of anguish 
and despair, when they again consulted over 
their insufficient means and increasing expen- 
diture. *Why cannot we feel certain that 
we shall be provided for? God never for- 
sakes His own. But, then, are we His own ? 
are we good enough? No; we ought to 
trust entirely, and have no fear; and so I 
could if it were not for the children. Ah ! 
there is doubt again, for surely He would 
not send children without the means of sup- 
porting them ! We must trust, Philip ; we 
must have faith, and sooner or later help 
will come.' 

^Meanwhile, here is the butcher's bill,' 
said her husband, and her heart sank to hear 
the bitterness in his tone. Poverty, that 
great test of character, while it was drawing 
upward, strengthening and purifying, one 
weak but trustful soul, was developing the 
frailties, and fostering the discontent and 
fvant of faithy that had hitherto lain com- 
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paratively dormant and unconfessed in the 
breast of him who should have been the 
stronger of the two. But conscience was 
still quick,, and he would gladly have re- 
called the words as soon as uttered. ^ Well, 
Lettice, we must do the best we can, we 
can do no more ; and I must see Richards, 
and ask him to wait another three months. 
But, oh ! Lettice, that my father's son should 
be brought to this !' and Mr. Winthrop laid 
his head on the table, and groaned. 

The wife forgot all her own trials in grief 
at seeing him overcome. ^ Dearest Philip — 
let us think — ^is there nothing that can be 
done ? If only we could pay liim something 
on account, the mortification would not be 
so great. There is my Indian scarf. I am 
sure Cathy would forgive me if she knew the 
occasion. It is very handsome, and they 
fetch a high price in England.' 

' Oh ! Lettice, no, no ; the cure is worse 
than the disease. I could not think of it.' 

' For the children's sake, dear Philip — you 
never refuse me anything for them ; and if I 
keep it, when am I likely to require it V 

' But Catherine's last present — how can 
you part with it ?' 
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Mrs. Winthrop's thin cheek blanched^ but 
her voice did not falter. ^ Cathy would wish 
it; I know her feeUngs by my own. If 
Cathy were in want, I should gay, "Dear 
Cathy, sell everything I ever gave you, if 
doing so will ease your mind, or postpone 
the evil day." ' 

As usual, the husband ended by yielding, 
for, indeed, he had no choice. ^ Where is 
the use of this constant staving oflF, Lettice ?' 
he said. * The end must come, sooner or later, 
and we are only adding to our own torment 
by prolonging this state of uncertainty. By 
our utmost endeavours we contrive to exist, 
Lettice, that is all; not live, it cannot be 
caUed«life."' 

*And yet there would be some use in 
mere existence, if it gave us a surer hope of 
obtaining happiness hereafter, or even if it 
made us worthy for God's blessing to descend 
upon us here. At all events, it is our duty 
to exist as long as we can, if only for our 
children's sakes.' 

^They will be better off when we are 
gone,' said Mr. Winthrop, in his hard, calm 
tone. * My brother, though he is implacable 
towards me, will take compassion on my 
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fatherless children. For the credit of the 
family, and for the sake of his own reputa- 
tion, he will let them neither starve, nor be 
dependent upon charity. More than this we 
must not expect.' 

' Oh ! my precious ones I' sobbed the 
mother, her fortitude suddenly giving way. 
' Who will love you when I am gone ? Who 
will watch over you, and work for you, and 
pray for you, and try to guard you against 
the very knowledge of evil, as I would do I 
O God ! make me patient I It seems hard, 
but I know it is all for the best — only my 
children — ^ 

Foif a moment she hid her face, but then 
looked up suddenly. ^But, Philip, why 
despair while we are alive and strong? 
Something must be done; something shall 
be done, before it is too late. We are both 
young, both strong, both well-educated ; is it 
possible we cannot work? Can anyone be 
sent into the world with talents and energies, 
and yet find no work to do V 

* I cannot tell, Lettice.' 

^Publish some sermons, Philip — surely 
they would sell I If you made but twenty 
pounds by them — twenty ! yea^ ot \5w^^ ^^ 
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even five, how it would help us ! Dear Philip, 
do try.' 

^My love, where is the capital? No 
publisher would run the risk of publishing 
sermons by an unknown author, unless he 
had some guarantee for . the payment of ex- 
penses in case of failure.' 

* Would not Dr. Vesey be your guarantee V 
^ My dear, I would not ask him. If I lost 

but five pounds by them, where am I to find 
the money to pay the loss I' 

'Then, Philip, write to your brother. 
Entreat for a reconciliation.' 

' No, never.' 

* Not for the children's sake ? Oh, Philip 1 
is this right ? Is this a Christian spirit ?' 

* Lettice, I have made advances, and been 
refused. Say no more on the subject.' 

^ Then / must do something. I have no 
friends to ask — poor Cathy, if she had the 
means, how gladly she would help us 1 I 
must do something myself. I will take in 
needlework.' 

' Lettice, I forbid you.' 

* Philip, how can you? Will you have 
our children starve ?' 

^Mjr dear, you do not see the impractica- 
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bility of such a scheme. In the first place, it 
must become known.' 

* Never mind.' 

* I do mind. Secondly, you have already 
more needlework than you can do for our 
seven children. If you work for other people, 
you must put out your own work.' 

^ Then there is nothing to be done.' 

' Nothing.' 

Mrs. Winthrop was silent for a time, and 
then she looked up, and timidly made a fresh 
suggestion. ^ Philip, do not be angry, but I 
have before now read advertisements in the 
newspapers, in which distressed clergymen 
entreated for aid. No names are mentioned, 
and surely many charitable people must heed 
such a petition.' 

^ Hush, hush r 

^I cannot hush, dear Philip; I think of 
our little ones. Why should we be ashamed 
to ask for aid ? If we were rich, how gladly, 
how thankfully, we would give of our abun- 
dance to those who needed it ! Surely it is 
time to have done with pride. It is not 
begging I No, no; it is not begging I It 
is that God's ministers are ill-paid ; that 
they are poverty-stricken, atamw^l ^^'^?s^^ 
6 
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labourer," we know, " is worthy of his hire ;** 
and while you are devoting life and energy 
to the poor of this land, is it hard that the 
rich should stretch ont a hand to keep you 
and your little ones from starving ? Is this 
begging? No; let us ask in Grod's Name, 
and not be ashamed.' 

Finally, Mr. Winthrop yielded, and pro- 
mised to consider this last suggestion. 

It was agreed that a Mend in London, who 
was well acquainted with their circumstances, 
should be asked to receive and forward any 
remittances that the advertisement might 
bring forth. The advertisement was as 
follows : — 

* A clergymaD, with a wife and large family, who 
has only a curacy with £100 per annum, and no private 
means, earnestly entreats the aid of those amongst 
his clerical and lay brethren, to whom Proyidence 
has allotted a larger share of the good things of this 
world.' 

Those only who have known the pressure 
of actual want, can understand the intense 
anxiety with which Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
awaited the arrival of the post on each morn- 
ing after the publication of the newspaper. 
Assistance did arrive in answer to their ap- 
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pUcation, but it was far from being sufficient 
to ea«e their anxiety, or make it worth while 
to risk the expense of continuing the appeal. 
Several letters^ containing stamps to the 
amount of five shillings, half-a-crown, or 
even a shiUing arrived, but no more material 
assistance. The fact was easily accounted 
for. Those who have most experience in 
such matters, know well that liberality is the 
poor man's virtue, and that it is the exception 
when liberality and affluence go hand in 
hand. Those who themselves know the trial 
of small means, have the warmest sympathy 
for others struggling under similar difficulties. 
^Beg of a beggar,' is an old, but a true, 
proverb ; and probably the small remittances 
that staved off present distress in the house- 
hold of the curate of Alvington, were pur- 
chased by economy and self-denial in house- 
holds where the means, if not so narrowly 
restricted, were still forced to be regulated 
by exceeding care and thrift. 

Meanwhile, Ida could not clQge her eyes 
to the fact that Mrs. Winthrop grew thinner 
and more fragile as every week went by. A 
painful glitter lit up her large, dark eyes, the 
hollow cheeks grew still more sunken^ aad o^ 
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general weakness and languor insensibly grew 
upon her, which her new friend observed 
with alarm. Yet such was Mrs. Winthrop's 
reserve and evident sensitiveness, and such 
Ida's true delicacy of feeling, that it was im- 
possible to cross the barrier that lay between 
them. Strongly as Ida might suspect the 
cause of her friend's faHing health and spirits, 
and fervently as she might desire to assist 
her, she could no more have proffered aid, 
than Mrs. Winthrop could have asked for 
it. She could only be careful to allow no 
opportunity for saving her trouble or anxiety 
to pass by without taking advantage of it ; 
and by degrees she ventured to make little 
presents to the children, such as a pretty 
new hat to Letty, and some warmly-lined 
winter gloves to Harry and Angus, which, 
as she made it entirely a personal matter 
between the children and herself, could not 
hurt Mrs. Winthrop's dignity, nor create 
any distressing feeling of obligation. But 
Mrs. Winthrop, although she said little, 
was keenly sensible of Ida's generosity and 
delicacy, and rested, with daily increasing 
comfort and security, upon the blessed re- 
Bection that there was one being in the 
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world who cared warmly for her and hers, 
. and who, in case she were removed hence, 
would prove a true friend to her destitute 
and motherless children. 

For Ida, she had wholly ceased to feel 
Alvington devoid of interest. Her true 
regard for Mrs. Winthrop, and the tender 
affection which she felt for little Letty, had 
cast a charm over her otherwise dull life ; and 
when at length the parcel of books from Lon- 
don had arrived, they were cast aside for the 
more interesting employment of completing 
a warm crochet jacket, which she intended 
for a Christmas gift to Mrs. Winthrop, and 
were only taken up when that was finished, 
in order that she might carry them to the 
small red-brick house, and make her friend a 
sharer in the pleasure they might bestow. 



CHAPTER VI. 



* A rare thing is faith, and friendship is a marvel 
among men.' — Proverbial Philosophy, 

* Mamma, I am sure your head aches this 
morning.' 

*It does, Letty. I over-tired myself 
6* 
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yesterday — indeed I think I was too tired to 
sleep, for I have scarcely closed my eyes all 
night, and that has made my head ache.' 

'Your face is so pale, Mamma. Please 
don't get up. Let me bring you some 
breakfast in bed. I can dress Cathy and 
baby, if Patience will wash them.' 

^ Oh, no I Patience is too busy ; and you 
forget that great basketM of socks that I 
left last night because I thought I should 
be better this morning.' 

^O Mamma! and they were so foil of 
holes !' 

^ Yes, some of them are nearly darned all 
over ; and every time they are washed they 
take hours to mend, and yet Patience washes 
them as carefully as she can, I know.' 

' How plainly I can see the veins in your 
hand. Mamma,' said the little girl, as she 
fondly stroked it with her own. ' Poor thin 
hand ! it has so much work te do ;' and the 
tears started to her eyes as she pressed her 
lips upon it. 

' Never mind, Letty, it is God's will.' 

^And will it be so always? No, not 

always, because I shall be grown up by-and- 

/bjr, and then I shall teach all the little ones 
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their lessons, and I shall dam all the socks, 
and you shall lie on the sofa and read new 
books, and only tell me when I am doing 
wrong. I wish I was grown up now.' 

^You are of more use to me than you 
think, even now, Letty dear.' 

' Then, dear Mamma, do stay in bed just 
this one morning, and I will be as useM as 
ever I can ; and by-and-by, when you have 
had your breakfast, I will bring you the 
socks, and you can sit up in bed and darn 
them.' 

^ I cannot ask Patience to wash the chil- 
dren, dear. No, I must get up, and perhaps 
I shall be better by-and-by.' 

' Perhaps Miss Vere will come by-and-by, 
and she always cheers you up, Mamma. 
How beautiful she is with those bright, quick 
eyes ; and how kind her voice always seems!' 

^She is kind; and the days seem more 
cheerful now that there is a chance of her 
dropping in. Carry baby into the nursery, 
Letty dear, and I will be in presently.' 

The tedious task of washing and dressing 
all the younger children was gone through, 
and baby had been propped up in his cradle 
with shawls, and little Cathy ^eoX^^ ws. nJcis^ 
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floor by his side, to amuse him with her 
toys, when Letty looked up and suddenly 
exclaimed, ^ O Mamma I you are ill I' 

* Only faint,' murmured Mrs. Winthrop, 
as her head sank back. ^Four some cold 
water over my head.' 

The poor little girl obeyed with trembling 
hands, and rested her mother's head on her 
shoulder, vainly trying to keep back her 
tears, as she listened to her low, faint moans. 
After some time they ceased, and Mrs, 
Winthrop raised her face, white as death. 
* Don't be frightened, Letty, it is nothing 
serious, only a fainting-fit. You had better 
not tell papa. See, I am better now ; only 
you must not leave me, because it might 
come on again. Let me hold by your 
shoulder, and we will go down-stairs and 
make breakfast. A cup of tea will do me 
good.' 

Slowly, and with frequent pauses, they 
reached the sitting-room. Breakfast was not 
ready, for it was washing-day, and Patience 
was unusually busy. Letty saw her mother 
safely seated on the sofa, and went off to 
prepare the breakfast; satisfied at leaving 
her, because her father was writing in a 
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comer of the room. She brought in the 
bread and butter, and the boiling water, with 
her own hands, and carried the tea-pot and 
caddy over to her mother, that the right 
quantity of tea might be put in. 

The meal was soon over. Mr. Winthrop's 
breakfast was carried to his little table, so 
that he did not observe his wife's wan face 
and languid eyes. Letty pressed her mother 
to eat ; but Mrs. Winthrop turned from the 
sight of food, and forced herself to swallow 
a cup of tea. Letty carried away the things, 
because Patience had her arms in the wash- 
ing-tub, and then came back to her mother's 
side. 

' Dear Mamma, you must leave the socks 
for to-day. You look so bad, and your lips 
are so pale ; please do not dam this morning.' 

^I must, Letty, my darling — ^I must indeed. 
The children will have none to put on, and 
then Patience will be obliged to help; and if 
we give her more than she can do, she will 
leave us, and what should we do then ?' 

^ Your head is as bad as ever.' 

^ Yes, but it can't be helped. I will put a 
cushion at my back, and put up my feet. 
Fetch me the basket, dear.' 
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With reluctant steps the child went to the 
cupboard, and lifted out the heavy basket- 
ful of socks, which felt heavier than ever 
this morning. 

^ What a quantity there are 1' sighed Mrs. 
Winthrop, as she drew her thimble from her 
pocket. 

^ Why, Mamma T exclaimed Letty, a mo- 
ment afterwards, ^ these are not the old 
socks! These are new ones, and dozens 
and dozens — ^a whole basketful I Mammal 
Mamma, what is it? Where are the old 
ones ? Who can have done it ? Isn't it like 
a fairy tale, Mamma ?' 

^ Is it possible I yes, all new, beautiful new 
socks,' and Mrs. Winthrop burst into tears. 
* I guess who our good fairy is, Letty.' 

^ So do I ; and here is a paper to say — 

** For Harry and Letty, and my other little friends, 
from their affectionate Ida Vere." 

O Mamma I dear Mamma I how happy I 
ami' and Letty threw her arms round her 
mother^s neck. *How good she isl Now 
you will have no more darning for years 
and years to come — ^three years at least, eh ! 
Mamm&V 
^I can scarcely believe it,' said Mrs. 
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Winthrop; and she looked up and smiled 
through her tears at her husband, who had 
been drawn from his writing by Lett/s ex- 
clamations. ' Is not this God-sent, Philip V 

' How can we accept such a present from 
Miss Verel It is equivalent to acknow- 
ledgmg our poverty.' 

' Surely we acknowledged our poverty by 
mending up the old ones until there was 
more dam than sock. Miss Vere would not 
be likely to fancy I did it from choice. She 
has made the present so prettily too — entirely 
to the children, as if they, and not we, were 
the parties obliged. It would be ungratefiil 
to her, and thankless to God, to refuse.' 

^ Well, my dear, what must be, must be ; 
and I am very glad you should be saved the 
toilsome task ;' and Mr. Winthrop returned 
to his sermon. 

With happy faces Letty and her mother 
inspected the basket. * Twelve pair for each 
of us. Mamma, and so neatly marked. H. 
W. for Harry's name, and such nice, strong, 
grey Angola socks for him, and these white . 
ones for me, marked L. W. ; and here are 
socks even for Cathy, marked with her own 
letters. Oh 1 and at the bottom oC ^^Vssj>^X&^. 
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boots for baby — six pair, and all white, to 
wash well. Now, dear Mamma, you will 
take a whole holiday; lay your poor head 
down, and I will go and keep the children 
quiet, only I shall put the basket of socks 
just where you can see them, and that will 
bring you happy thoughts; and may I go 
and tell Patience not to wash any of the old 
socks I' 

^Do, my thoughtful Letty. I will not, 
indeed, refuse to take a holiday now. Oh I 
this is luxury I' and Mrs. Winthrop laid her 
pale face back upon the cushion, and allowed 
Letty to cover her feet with a shawl, and 
place in her hands a tempting new book 
Ida had brought over the previous evening. 

In the afternoon Miss Vere dropped in 
as usual. * Ah !' she exclaimed, ^ it is so 
pleasant to see you idle for once. No, no,' 
she added quickly, raising her hand, ' not a 
word about the socks, please. I will have 
no one's thanks but Harry's and Letty's, and 
a kiss from my little Cathy. I am afraid 
your head aches; those dark lines round 
your eyes tell tales.' 

*It did ache, but it is so much better. 
TAe holiday, which that great basket of 
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socks has given me, has done it so much 
good already,' 

^ And how do you like the book ? How 
fast you have read ! Isn't Adam delightful ? 
a grand type of a man I How he ennobles 
his humble calling! And how vexatious to 
see him stoop from his elevated pedestal, to 
fall in love with poor, vain, silly, trifling 
Hetty ! Then the end — but I must not tell 
you anything about the end, you are but in 
the middle of the second volume, only I think 
you will agree with me, that you wish the 
fifth part had been left out, and that we 
could think of Adam as leading a grand, 
holy, single life, never refilling the vacuum — 
but, oh I I am telling you all the story. 
Well, you will say it is a wonderful book — 
even more wonderful for its insight into 
human weaknesses and errors, than its power 
of conceiving great and clever characters. 
Everyone has a grand ideal; but very few 
authors have the skilfulness, or the strength 
of mind, to give to their ideals the petty 
weaknesses and short-comings that even the 
finest characters invariably have in real life. 
Let me read aloud to you for a short 
time.' 

7 
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^ Thank you/ said Mrs. Winthrop ; * but, 
first, do not deny me the pleasure of thank- 
ing you for what you have so kindly and 
considerately done. It is not only Harry 
and Letty who ought to be obliged to you, 
but you must not again make us such large 
presents.' 

* I must be rude enough to interrupt you,' 
said Ida. * You have already been guilty of 
two incorrect statements. First of all, it 
was not a large present, that is to say, not a 
costly present, although it may have filled a 
large basket. Secondly, consider the re- 
sponsibility you are taking upon j^ourself in 
saying that I must not make you such a 
present again. Dear Mrs. Winthrop, here I 
am, with more money than I can require, an 
orphan, without a creature in the world who 
has any real claim upon me; think how 
dangerous my position is if I am forbidden to 
do what little good with my money Provi- 
dence may put in my way ! Often I think 
over our Saviour's words, "How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the kingdom 
of Heaven I" You will not, I am sure you 
will not, make it more hard than God has 
already willed that it should be.' 
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Mrs. Winthrop's eyes filled with tears, and 
she could only press Ida's hand to her lips. 
The barrier between rich and poor was swept 
away by Ida's words, and she could only feel 
that they were sister-pilgrims, struggUng 
through equal, if not similar, difficulties and 
dangers, and striving with equal earnestness 
to attain to promised bliss. 

Time passed on, and Christmas-Eve saw 
their troubles arrived at a climax. The 
butcher was once more urgent for payment — 
their funds were once more wholly exhausted, 
and, as Mrs. Winthrop sat crouching over 
the handful of fire, which was all she dared 
indulge in, and plied her needle by the 
flickering fire-light, she listened with a kind 
of dull despair to the distant peal of the 
church-bells, and in her mind's eye saw the 
cheerful family reunions, round glowing 
hearths, which she knew were taking place 
inside almost every house in Alvington. 
There was only one way of robbing such 
thoughts of their bitterness, and again and 
again she raised her heart in prayer; some- 
times petitioning for faith and patience, at 
others pleading, with all a mother's anguish 
and eloquence, for the seven little ones who 
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^ Who was that little Baby, Franky V 
' Was it our Saviour?' whispered the little 
boy. 

* Yes, my darling, it was our Blessed 
Saviour ; and He had left His own beautiful 
Home with His Father in Heaven, to come 
and be that poor little Baby in the stable ; 
and all this for our sakes, that, if we were 
good, we might one day go and live with 
Him in His own beautiful Home. Does not 
this make you think that we ought not to 
cry, even if we are cold sometimes V 

' I am not so cold now,' said Franky. 

* And we are quite warm,' said Letty, 
cheerfully, with her arms round her little 
sister. 

' Go to sleep quietly, then, like dear good 
children, and I will go down and meet dear 
papa, who will come home very cold ; for he 
has been all across the common to see a poor 
man who is very ill, and has six poor little 
children who, perhaps, will have no father by 
to-morrow morning. Thank God that your 
dear -papa is alive and well, and the first 
thing, when you wake, wish each other a 
naer ry Christmas and a happy New Year.' 
jto». TTinthrop found her husband re- 
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turned, and sitting by the dim fire, looking 
perished with cold. She ran into the kitchen, 
and presently brought him a basin of hot 
bread and milk. 

^I spent this morning, Lettice,' he ob- 
served, ^ in filling up coal- tickets for a hun- 
dred poor people. The vicar little thought 
that his curate stood in as great need of 
help as any applicant there.' 

* Not as great need,' said Mrs. Winthrop. 
^ We have a warmer house, and better clothes, 
and more covering, than many of the poor 
in Alvington. How is John Prescott ?' 

^ Dying; it is typhus-fever in its worst 
form. One of the children has taken it, and 
they say there is a case the other side of the 
parish. It is a fearful scourge if once it gets 
a hold in a neighbourhood.' 

^ We must take care of the children,' said 
Mrs. Winthrop, anxiously. ' You have had 
such a long walk through the cold air since 
you were in the cottage, that there can be no 
fear of your bringing infection, I should 
think.' 

Mr. Winthrop, having finished his supper, 
went to the table to prepare his sermon for 
the next day. ^Chri8tm«La-EkN^^' Vsfc \ss>ax.- 
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mured to himself, as he rested his head on 
his hand, and the expression on his face told 
too truly of the thoughts working in his 
mind. 

There was a ring at the bell, and presently 
Patience brought in a basket from Miss 
Vere. 

' She never forgets the children,' said Mrs. 
Winthrop, gratefully. ^ I was afraid it would 
be a sad Christmas for them to-morrow, but 
I dare say there is something here that will 
make them happy.' 

It was a genuine Christmas basket. First 
of all, a large plum-cake, and then paper-bags 
full of oranges, and figs, and plums, and 
chestnuts. Then little presents for all : the 
crochet-jacket for Mrs. Winthrop, and a 
knitted comforter for Mr. Winthrop; dolls 
and soldiers for the little children, and books 
for the elder ones ; and at the bottom of all, 
a large turkey, with a considerate note from 
Ida, petitioning to be allowed to send these 
things to the children, and trusting Mr. and 
Mrs. Winthrop would not be offended at 
the liberty she had taken. 

A sparkling white firost greeted all eyes on 
O/tn'stmas-morning. Icicles huwg from every 
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branch, the frozen ground crackled beneath 
the feet, and a bitter, searching wind swept 
through the streets, driving everyone to their 
blazing Christmas fire with a shiver, but an 
exclamation that it was ^ glorious Christmas 
weather.' 

Mrs. Winthrop was up early ; she washed 
and dressed the shivering children, and then 
hastened down-stairs to superintend the 
breakfast. * They must have a good fire this 
morning,' she ejaculated, as she saw the little 
handful of coal and sticks still unlit in the 
grate. ^ Poor darlings I they must not shiver 
on Christmas-morning. O God! it cannot 
be wrong I Thou wilt surely provide I' 

The fire lit, she went into the kitchen to 
see that their basins of bread and milk were 
fuller than usual, and steaming hot. No one 
who saw her running backwards and forwards 
with her active step and busy air, could have 
guessed the heavy heart with which she had 
risen that morning, and which she paused to 
relieve every now and then with a deep- 
drawn sigh. The breakfast-table was cheered 
by the sight of Miss Vere's presents, which 
were disposed on the plates of those to whom 
they were directed, and Mia. WvkAs^^s^^ 



i 
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roused herself to give a tender kiss, and 
warm Christmas wishes, to aU her children 
as they flocked into the room. 

' Who is to go to church this morning, 
Mamma V asked Letty. 

^ We will all go — at least, all except baby, 
and Patience shall go this afternoon.' 

^ Oh ! but, Mamma — ,' began Letty, and 
then hesitated. 

Angus, less considerate, filled up the blank. 
^ Am I to wear my summer-coat, Mamma ; 
won't it be cold ? Or shall I put on the old 
plaid one that I wear every day ?' 

^I forgot,' said Mrs. Winthrop, with a 
sigh. ^ You and Harry cannot go together, 
80 you must stay at home this morning and 
help Patience to keep baby quiet.' 

^I don't think Cathy can go. Mamma,' 
whispered Letty, gently. * You know she 
has no very nice bonnet to wear, and the old 
straw one is broken at the edge.' 

^ I was forgetting myself,' said Mrs. Win- 
throp. ^ Of course they can't all go. You 
and Harry and little Franky can go with 
me, and Angus, Phil, and the little ones, 
must stay with Patience.' 

Tie businesa of dressing began presently. 
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The gentle, motherly little Letty superin- 
tended the dressing of her brothers, and 
then, with a happy pride, brought forth her 
new brown felt hat — Miss Vere's present — 
from its careful hiding-place. She was soon 
ready, and followed her brothers down-stairs. 

' Oh ! Letty dear, you are not warmly 
enough clothed,' said her mamma, as she 
raised the slight black-cloth mantle, and dis- 
covered Letty's bare arms and neck below. 
^ The wind is piercing to-day, and your chest 
is quite unprotected. You shall put on the 
warm jacket Miss Vere sent me last night, 
and that will keep you so comfortable.' 

*0h. Mammal please, please not your 
jacket,' exclaimed Letty, in a tone of agonized 
entreaty, as she clung to her mother's dress, 
seeing Mrs. Winthrop begin to remove her 
shawl. ^ Don't, don't make me wear it — I 
shan't be cold, indeed I shan't — oh 1 I can't 
bear to wear it, 1 can't !' 

^My shawl is warmer than your mantle, 
dear. You must wear it to please me. If 
you caught a cold on your chest, I should 
never forgive myself.' 

So Letty, with tearful eyes, and a heavy 
little heart, was wrapped m\.Vvfc^«rcss.\i^^^x^ 
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and Mrs. Winthrop cheerfully replaced her 
own shawl. 

The cutting wind made them hurry along 
the streets, and they were glad to gain the 
shelter of the church-porch. Once within 
the church, cold, and hunger, and every 
other privation, was forgotten in the joyous 
beauty of the Christmas service. Even Mr. 
Winthrop's oppressed and gloomy expression 
of countenance brightened as he read the 
' good tidings of great joy,' in which he and 
his were included in common with their 
happier and more prosperous neighbours. 

After service Mr. Winthrop went to see a 
sick parishioner, and the others returned 
home to assist in preparing their grand 
Christmas dinner. It was a cheering sight 
to see the fine steaming turkey on the table, 
plentifully decorated with holly and mistletoe 
by the boys' busy hands, and then to view 
the eager little faces dividing their admiring 
glances between the turkey in front of Mr. 
Winthrop and the great plum-cake at the 
bottom of the table. 

^ Poor Anna Price !' said Mr. Winthrop ; 

^ there was no such Christmas dinner as this 

/n her cottage. Potatoes and a piece of 
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bacon made her dinner, yet she seemed quite 
contented.' 

^ What is the matter with her ? asked Mrs. 
Winthrop. 

*I can hardly say, but she seems very 
poorly. I told her she ought to send for the 
doctor, but she fancies she is able to cure 
herself, and says she will wait and see how 
she feels to-morrow.' 

' I wish we could send her a slice of our 
turkey,' said Mrs. Winthrop. 

* Mamma, may I take it?' asked Letty, 
eagerly. 

< Mayn't If ^Oh! mayn't I?' exclaimed 
several little voices. 

' No, Letty shall, if papa is willing.' 

* By all means,' said Mr. Winthrop. ' Get 
a basin, Letty, to keep it warm. Her cottage 
is only at the end of the street, so you will 
not be long ; and I will help all the others 
first, so that you may not have a cold dinner.' 

Letty fetched her bonnet with great expe^ 
dition, and started off with the basin under- 
neath her mantle. She had been gone about 
ten minutes, when Mr. Winthrop laid down 
his. knife and fork, and looked up with a dis- 
composed countenance. 
8 
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^ Lettlce — I hope Anna Price is not sicken- 
ing for the typhus-fever !' 

' Oh ! Philip— and our Letty !' 

Mr. Winthrop started from his place, and, 
seizing his hat, ran after the child, but he 
was too late. As he reached the cottage- 
door he saw Letty standing by the sick 
woman's side, listening patiently to the re- 
cital of her ailments. * Letty,' he called, 
' make haste ; we are waiting for you.' 

^O Papa! I am sorry you should have 
come after me. Was I too long ? I thought 
I could not come away in the middle of what 
she was saying.' 

' You were not too long, my dear ; but I 
recollected after you were gone that I did 
not know what was the matter with her, and 
I was afraid I might be exposing you to 
infection.' 

' She looks very ill, Papa.' 

' Yes, but do not let mamma be frightened. 
It may not be anything of consequence, after 
all.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

* O suffering, sad humanity I 
O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid to die, 

Patient, though sorely tried.' 

LongfeUow. 

A w^EEK later, and Letty Winthrop lay on 
her little white bed, stricken with typhus- 
fever. 

For some days Mrs. Winthrop bore up, 
hoping against hope that they might be 
mistaken ; but at length she could no longer 
close her eyes to the fact that the terrible 
fever, in its worst form, had taken hold of 
her darling Letty. 

She gave herself up as much as possible 
to the sick-room. The other children were 
kept down-stairs, and the dining-room turned 
into a bed-room, while Patience took them 
as much into the open air as the severity 
of the weather would allow. Miss Vere 
was gone to Ashcroft to visit some old 
friends, and at times the weight on Mrs. 
Winthrop's heart seemed greater than she 
could bear. The thought of losing Letty^ 
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her little patient, helpful girl, whose affec- 
tion had often been her only earthly support 
amid the trials that oppressed her, was in 
itself sufficient to bow her spirit to the 
earth ; and when, at every turn through that 
anxious illness, the wretched poverty of 
their means met and fettered her incessantly, 
rendering it almost impossible to obtain the 
ordinary necessaries of a sick-room, she 
felt at times as if to lie down by Letty's 
side, and yield up her spirit, would be bliss, 
were it not for the helpless little ones left 
behind to struggle with the world. 

Sometimes she felt constrained to write 
to Ida, and implore her assistance, but her 
birth and education had been such as to 
render the very thought of asking for pecu- 
niary aid insupportable. Thus day after 
day passed by, and the fever reached its 
height. 

Night was closing in, and Mrs. Winthrop 
had seated herself by Letty's bed-side, pre- 
pared for the anxious watch that told upon 
her health more than any fatigue she under- 
went in the day, for in the solemn and silent 
midnight hours there was nothing to keep 
the wind from dwelling on the real trials of 
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her lot, or to prevent imagination creating 
fanciful contingencies that might, or might 
not, come to pass. A knock at the door 
announced the doctor, come to take a last 
look at his patient before going home for 
the night. He examined her closely for a 
few minutes, and then beckoned Mrs. Win- 
throp aside. 

'I think it best to be perfectly open in 
cases of this sort,' he said; ^so I will not 
disguise from you now that I see a change. 
I do not say that I give up all hope, but I 
would have you prepare for the worst.' 

^ Soon ?' was the only word that found 
its way through the parched lips. 

^It may be soon — probably within four 
and twenty hours. It is true I have seen 
cases as bad recover, but she is so fragile ; 
there is no strength or stability of consti- 
tution to battle with the fever, and I fear 
she will sink under it. But still, as I said, 
I do not give up all hope.' 

The mother had sank on her knees, in 
mute, despairing anguish by her child's side. 
What were poverty, cold, or privation, so 
that her darling was spared? Her gentle, 
uncomplaining Letty — her first-bom trea«- 
8* 
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sure ; the babe on whom she had first gazed 
with all a mother^s tender, yearning love ! 

The doctor stole from the room, and broke 
the tidings to Mr. Winthrop, and then sent 
the husband to try and comfort his wife. 
Like one in a despairing stupor, he entered 
the room, and gazed on his little girl. Mrs. 
Winthrop heard his step, and once more 
roused herself. 

^ Philip, Philip,' she said, in a hollow voice, 
^let us do something. Let us send for 

Dr. Wray from S . It may not be too 

late.' 

^ Where are we to get five guineas, 
Lettice V 

' Guineas ! what are guineas when it is 
our child's life? I will sell something — I 
will work — I will beg of Miss Vere — any- 
thing, if my Letty can be spared! Oh, 
Philip, do not look so — ^it will drive me 
mad I Do something; for Heaven's sake, 
do something I' 

The calm tone in which he replied was 
rendered awful by the^stupified feeling it 
conveyed, contrasted with her agonized, 
impassioned tones. 

^ Why do you wish to keep her, Lettice ? 
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Don't you know that she is going to peace 
and rest ? What can you give her in 
exchange for these ?' 

' O Philip, Philip, but I am her mother 1' 
and she hid her face in the bed-clothes to 
stifle the bursting sobs that would have 
their way. 

The weary night wore on, and at length 
the cold, grey dawn of a January day stole 
in at the window. Letty, though uncon- 
scious, still breathed, and Mr. Winthrop 
left the room to ask for the other children, 
and go through his necessary duties. Mrs. 
Winthrop never for a moment left her post, 
but watched over and tended her uncon- 
scious child, passing every unoccupied m(A 
ment in prayer. 

At noon Patience knocked softly at the 
door. 

' If you please. Ma'am, I don't feel com- 
fortable about Master Franky. He is so 
dull and heavy-like, and keeps on saying 
he is cold, although I have been sitting by 
the kitchen fire with him on my lap.' 

^ Where is your master. Patience V 

' In the dining-room. Ma'am.' 

Mrs. Winthrop, with the stren^tK tJaa^ 
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sometimes providentiallj attends the ex- 
tremity of suffering, rose calmly, and leaving 
Letty in charge of Patience, went to her 
husband. 

^Philip,' she said, ^we think Franky is 
sickening for the fever. You must take 
some immediate steps for removing the 
other children.' 

* Where can they go, Lettice V asked her 
husband, helplessly. 

' They must go into lodgings somewhere.' 

* My dear — ^the expense !' 

^ They must go,' repeated Mrs. Winthrop, 
quietly. 

' And who is to go with them 1 Patience 
cannot be spared.' 

She hesitated, not having health or spirit 
left to overcome the difficulties he raised. 

^ Must my children be left to perish V she 
said, in an unnaturally calm voice. 

^ I will do anything I can, Lettice,' he 
observed, ^ but I see no means — ^ 

' I have thought of something,' interrupted 
Mrs. Winthrop, raUying beneath the influ- 
ence of the new idea ; * let us send them to 
the farm-house at Ilsington. They will have 
freeh, pure^ country air, and Mrs. Meade 
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and her daughter will take charge of them. 
Then if any more should sicken, it will be 
but a short distance to bring them back.' 

< But the baby—' 

* He can stay here, and Patience will take 
care of him. I do not fear his taking the 
infection. Let them go this afternoon, 
Philip ; there is no time to be lost.' 

Mr. Winthrop promised to arrange every- 
thing, and his wife returned to the sick- 
room. Mr. Atkyns, the Alvington doctor, 
called immediately afterwards, and with 
trembling, anxious eagerness she asked his 
opinion of her little girl. There was no 
expression of reviving hope in his counte- 
nance. ' It is a question of time,' he ob- 
served. ^ I see no signs of amendment ; 
and although I still do not give up all hope, 
I fear the chances of recovery are small. 
Life appears to me to be slowly ebbing 
away ; she has no constitution, no stamina ; 
and although the fever may be said to have 
turned, there is not strength of constitution 
to rally again.' 

^But you say you do not give up all 
hope,' exclaimed the mother, with greedy 
haste. 
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^Not all/ he replied, hesitatiiiglj ; ^not 
quite all.' 

His tone and manner made the mothei^s 
heart throb with distrust and anxiety. She 
hurried him down-stairs, heard him report 
that Franky was clearly sickening for the 
same disorder ; directed Patience to put the 
little boy into one of the vacant beds in 
Letty's room, and then flew to her portfolio, 
and seizing a pen, wrote the following har- 
ried lines on a sheet of note-paper : 

* I am poor — very, very poor ; so poor, that I can- 
not ask you to come to me with any hope of obtain- 
ing remuneration; but my child is dyings-dying 
before my eyes, when I believe she might be spared 
to me. Oh, will you listen to a mother's prayer ? 
will you come and try to save my child ? and Grod 
will reward you, though I cannot. 

' Lettice Winthbop.' 

She directed the letter to Dr. Wray, and, 
unobserved, put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and hurried to the village inn, and des- 
patched a lad upon horseback to the town 

ofS . Two hours later she told her 

husband what she had done, and he, galled 

to the quick at this open avowal of their 

poverty^ yet unable to remonstrate with 
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his eyes resting on the white, inanimate form 
of his little girl, said nothing. 

Weary hours of waiting were the three 
that Mrs. Winthrop spent in the sick-room 
after she had sent the letter. Alternate 
doubt and hope filled her mind. At the 
expiration of that time a private carriage 
with a pair of horses drew up at the door. 
She flew down-stairs, and as Dr. Wray 
descended in haste, clasped his hand in hers, 
and burst into an agony of tears. 

With what gentle tenderness did the good 
doctor soothe and reassure her I He followed 
her into the tiny, comfortless bed-room, 
and spoke such words of qualified hope as 
he dared impart to the poor mother. He 
thought by no means so badly of the case 
as Mr. Atkyns had done, although he said 
all would depend upon extreme care and 
watchfulness. He had brought with him 
such stimulants as he could obtain in the 
hurry of the moment, and these were to be 
administered, in small quantities, at short 
intervals. His gentle, authoritative direc- 
tions were like balm to Mrs. Winthrop's 
anxious, flurried mind, and inexpressible was 
the relief of knowing that all tJaal ^'ksSJcJc^ 
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care and skill could do, would be done for 
her child. 

* Write to me every day, and report pro- 
gress,' he said, on leaving ; * and should you 
see any change to alarm you, send an express 
messenger, and I will come instantly. Do 
not thank me, or apologize,' he added; 
* such opportunities of following our Master's 
example and precept to give, "hoping for 
nothing again," I look upon as most blessed, 
and I have to thank you for opening to me 
this way of benefiting a fellow-creature.' 

Mrs. Winthrop returned to her sick chil- 
dren greatly comforted. She felt thankful 
that she had acted upon the impulse that 
prompted h^r to write to Dr. Wray, and 
releasing Patience from any attendance in 
the sick-chamber, took the entire charge of 
the invalids into her own hands. When 
Mr. Winthrop returned from the Ilsington 
farm-house in the evening, he was cheered 
by hearing Patience's report of Dr. Wray's 
visit. A gleam of hope orice more dawned 
on his sinking spirit, and he thought if the 
other children escaped the fever, and Letty 
and Franky recovered, all might yet be 
well But then came \h& recollection of 
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the increased expenditure which the fever 
had entailed — the doctor's bill, and the 
lodging for the healthy children — expenses 
he felt wholly unable to meet, moderate as 
they might be. 

In the sick-room he found his wife, pale 
and worn with long watching. 

' You look very tired, Lettice,' he ob- 
served. 

' Yes,' she replied, faintly. 

^ I hope Dr. Wray's opinion has cheered 
you, my dear.' 

' Yes,' she said again. 

'Lettice, there is something wrong. What 
is the matter V 

' O Philip, I don't know ;' and almost as 
she spoke the words, her head sank on the 
bed by her side, and her husband found 
that she had fainted. He rang the bell for 
Patience, and together they moved her to 
one of the children's beds. 

Tm not surprised. Sir,' said Patience. 
* Missis has been more than once in this 
way before now, though she said nothing 
to you about it. She's wearing herself out, 
as anyone can see ; it's six days to-day since 
she got anything like a night's rest, aiLd 
9 
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she doesn't take enoogh to keep up her 
strength.' 

'What are we to do now, Patience? 
said poor ilr. Winthrop. 

' Well, Sir, the best we can, I suppose ; 
it won't be the first time. Only you, Sir, 
must insist upon Missis keeping herself quiet, 
or else we shall hare her laid up too.' 

* Well, Patience, I will keep watch to- 
nicrht, and see that your mistress does not 
exert herself; and do you keep the baby 
quiet.' 

Mrs. Winthrop slowly recovered conscious- 
ness. Her first impulse was to rise and 
return to her post, but this Mr. Winthrop 
authoritatively forbade. He forced her to 
take a restorative, and then insisted that 
she should go fairly to bed for the night. 
Finally, he prepared to pass a wakeful night 
himself, although sleep pressed heavily upon 
his eyelids; but this resolution was inter- 
rupted by a ring at the firont-door bell. 

Ida Vere, having paid her visit at Ashcroft, 
returned to her aunt's house, and, naturally, 
her first inquiry was for Mrs. Winthrop. 

^Ohl my love, they are in sad trouble,' 
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said Lady Harriet. * They have typhus- 
fever in the house, and the eldest little girl 
was given over yesterday ; she can scarcely 
be living now, I should think. Mr. Atkyns 
told me Mrs. Winthrop was killing herself 
with work and anxiety.' 

A sharp pang of self-reproach shot through 
Ida's mind for not having asked Mrs. Win- 
throp to write to her. She rose hastily from 
the tempting little supper Lady Harriet had 
prepared for her, and exclaimed, * I must go 
to her, Aunt. I may be able to be useful to 
her — she is so weak and fragile — she will sink 
beneath any fresh trouble.' 

^ My love, do you know that it is nearly 
ten o'clock ? You cannot go to-night — ^you 
must wait till to-morrow morning.' 

*But to-night is just the time when I 
might be of most use. I dare say she has 
tired herself out with sitting up by Letty. 
I am so young and strong, that I shall be 
able to relieve her.' 

' But, my dear — typhus-fever I You have 
never had it.' 

^No,' said Ida, quietly. ^I will call at 
the chemist's, as I pass, for a bottle of disin- 
fecting fluid. I am not in thft le^&^.^'w^l 
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^ Oh, Ida ! Ida ! I ought not to let you 
go ! What would your poor father say ? 

' If papa can see me now/ said Ida, with 
tearfiil eyes, ^ he is hoping that I shall not 
he deterred from following what I believe to 
be a call of duty.' 

* But, my dear, Mrs. Winthrop is no re- 
lation to you.' 

' The soldiers • in the Crimea were no 
relations to Miss Nightingale,' said Ida. 

* But that was different — ^they had no one 
to attend to them.' 

^And she has no one to attend to her. 
Oh I she is worse off — ^far worse off — ^than 
many of those poor soldiers. Dear Aunt, 
do not be vexed with me. Say, " Go, and 
God bless you, Ida," and then I shall feel 
comfortable.' 

* Well, my dear, God forbid that I should 
stand between you and your duty, although 
I cannot see it in that light.' 

This partial acquiescence was sufficient for 
Ida. She hastened to put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and Lady Harriet's man-servant 
accompanied her. Mr. Winthrop's door was 
opened by Patience, who was just thinking 
of going i/j>stairs for the night. 
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^ You, Miss Vere I' was her astonished 
greeting. *Well! that is a blessed sight! 
Many's the time I've wished for you this 
last fortnight; and I do believe if you'd 
stayed away another week you'd have come 
too late.' 

' How ? Why, Patience ?' 

^ Because, Ma'am, even if our poor little 
Miss Letty gets round, it's much to me if it 
doesn't kill Mrs. Winthrop. She's clean 
worn out, and that's what she is; and so 
you'll say when you see her.' 

^ Is she in Letty's room. Patience f 

^No, Ma'am, she's in her own room, and 
in bed too, I believe ; but it's not her fault 
that she's there. She fell away just now, 
when master came home, and so he said she 
should watch no longer, and he made her go 
to bed, and he's sitting up by Miss Letty 
himself; but it's much to me if he hears 
twelve o'clock strike to-night, for he looked 
'most asleep just now when I put my head 
in at the door.' 

^ Well, Patience, now that I am come he 
can go to bed too, for I am quite determined 
to sit up by Letty to-night. Where are the 
other children V 
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^Master Franky's down with the fever, 
and Mr. Winthrop took the others away to 
a farm-house In the country this afternoon.* 

Ida knocked gently at Letty's door, and 
she could scarcely restrain a smile at Mr. 
Winthrop's anxious endeavours to appear 
wide-awake and sensible. He was not less 
pleased than surprised at seeing her. They 
had no friends in Alvington; and who has 
not felt how welcome a kind, sympathizing 
face is in times of great trouble and anxiety? 

^I am come to relieve guard/ she whispered 
cheerfully. ^Give me your directions^ and 
then go and take a good night's rest. You 
may leave me with perfect confidence, for 
I have proved myself a good nurse before 
now.' 

Mr. Winthrop uttered a ikint remonstrance, 
but was too tired in body and mind, and too 
unused to act in the present capacity, to be 
unwilling to yield up his post to trustworthy 
hands. Ida listened attentively to his direc- 
tions, and then, with a stout heart, com- 
menced her vigil. 

As the clock struck three, Letty moved, 
and Ida, bending over her, discovered to her 
delight that she was recognised. 
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^ Letty dear/ she whispered. 

^It is not mamma,' said a feeble voice. 
* It is Miss Vere. Why are you sitting by 
me?' 

^ Because you have been ill, dear, and your 
mamma was so tired with nursing you, that 
she is gone to bed. You are getting better 
now, Letty.' 

* I had the fever.' 

* Yes, you have been some time ill.' 

' I remember,' said Letty, slowly, * mamma 
nursed me, and she looked so pale. You are 
sure she isn't ill ?' she said, suspiciously. 

*Only very tired and worn out. Now 
that I am come I will take care of her, and 
make her rest.' 

*Poor mammal' and Letty's little head 
sank on her pillow. 

*You must not talk, dear Letty. To- 
morrow mamma will come and see you, and 
show you that she is not ill. It will do her 
more good than anything else, if you get well.' 

With day-break came soft steps along the 
passage, and Mrs. Winthrop's pale, sunken 
face appeared at the door. Ida was shocked 
at the change which two short weeks had 
made in her. She whispered iVve ^%3i.Nk^i«Nse^ 
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of Letty*8 return to consciousness, and pro- 
mised to remain with them as long as she 
could be of use. It touched her to the heart 
to see the child-like confidence with which 
Mrs. Winthrop entrusted everything to her 
care, as if the relief of laying down the 
burthen, which she had long been unequal 
to bear, were inexpressible. 

^Ohr she said, with a sigh, *you don't 
know how often I have longed for you.' 

' And yet you never wrote and told me of 
your trouble,' said Ida, reproachfully. 

^No — I knew if I did you would come 
back, and what right had I to intrude my 
cares upon you? You are young, and we 
don't know what trials may be in store for 
you, without giving you mine.' 

^ But I am full of health and strength, and 
if only Letty recovers, I should not consider 
nursing and watching as trials. Now I must 
send you away again. You see Letty is 
asleep, and Franky too, and you look still 
too tired to do anything but lie down.' 

' Will you call me if Letty wakes V 

^Yes; her first question was about you. 
For her sake you must take care of yourself.' 

It was some hours before Letty again 
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awoke. Franky was more restless, and could 
only be bribed into quietude by Ida's sitting 
at the foot of his bed, and telling him stories, 
which she did with exemplary patience, until 
Letty's little white hands roaming over the 
sheets, proved that she was awake. 

* Do you feel better, dear Letty V 

' My head aches, and I can't turn in bed,' 
was the reply. 

* You are so weak, dear ; but we will soon 
get up your strength again. By-and-by, 
when you are able to take it, you must have 
port-wine and jelly, and many nice things 
that will strengthen you.' 

* Oh ! no,' said Letty, with an expression 
of pain on her face. * Please don't say so to 
mamma, it will make her unhappy.' 

' Why should it make her unhappy V 

* Because she would wish to get it, but she 
wouldn't have the money, and she would go 
without something herself to get it for me.' 

* Why do you think she wouldn't have the 
money, Letty V 

* Oh! because she hasn't got money enough 
to pay the bills, and that makes her cry some- 
times ; that was why the piano was sold.' 

^ Lie quiet, and do not talk) dear^ and 1 
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will go and tell your mamma that you are 
awake.' 

Having fulfilled her promise to Mrs. Win- 
throp, Ida went down-stairs to make break- 
fast for Mr. Winthrop. He was alone in 
the little sitting-room. 

' How fresh you look !' he said ; * not like 
one who has sat up all night.' 

* Anxiety tells more on the countenance 
than mere mechanical work/ said Ida. ^I 
think it is anxiety that has worn you and 
Mrs. Winthrop out.' 

Mr. Winthrop sighed, and turned uneasily 
away ; but Ida was not to be repulsed. 

*I am sure you believe me to be your 
friend,' she said, earnestly. * There are few 
things I would not do for you and for Mrs. 
Winthrop and the children ; and although I 
have kept silence for so long, fearing to in- 
trude where I had no right, yet you will 
allow that circumstances now justify my over- 
stepping the limits of conventional propriety. 
You look haggard and unhappy, Mr. Win- 
throp, and Mrs. Winthrop looks as if she 
were sinking into the grave — surely it would 
be false delicacy that kept silence now — only 
say that I may speak.' 
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He rested his head on his hand so as to 
conceal his face, and said, * What would you 
sayf 

' What I would say is this — how shall I 
word it without giving you pain ? You are 
in the condition, Mr. Winthrop, of scores 
of your brother-clergymen, who are wholly 
dependent upon their profession, and who, 
^th a large family, find a curate's stipend 
altogether insufficient for their wants. You 
are forced to keep up the position and ap- 
pearance of a gentleman; you cannot see your 
children starve ; you are too high-principled 
to run recklessly into debt ; and you and 
Mrs. Winthrop are killing yourselves with 
the effort to compass all this, which never 
can be compassed. If you cannot throw 
aside pride for your own sake, yet you can 
and will do so for her and for the children. 
I am well off — I have more money than I 
want, and you will not deny me the pleasure 
of lending you suflScient to set all your 
minds at rest for the present.' 

^Miss Vere, you are most kind, most 
generous!' he exclaimed, greatly moved; 'but* 
you must not ask this of me. You do not 
know how I am circumstanced. I do not 
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see the slightest probability of my ever being 
able to repay a debt if I incurred one ; and I 
should be dishonest if I agreed to accept 
your loan.' 

* If you are never likely to be able to repay 
it,' said Ida, eagerly, Hhen ten thousand 
times the more reason that you should do as 
I wish, otherwise Mrs. Winthrop's life must 
be the sacrifice. And if it never should b^ 
repaid, I should thank God for permitting 
me to give it you, for I shall look upon it as 
an offering made to Him.' 

Mr. Winthrop shook his head, and Ida 
changed her ground. 

' I ask you, Mr. Winthrop, not as a favour 
to myself, but as a clear duty. God sent me 
to you in this time of need. He put it into 
my heart to try and help you. Have you 
any right to reject the aid He sends you? 
Will you sacrifice your wife and your children 
to a feeling of pride V 

'O Miss Vere! Do not press me too hard.' 

*Not too hard,' said Ida, gently; ^only 
hard enough to make you do what is for 
the good of you all, and what you shall 
never repent doing. After all, you are only 
changing creditors, for with restricted means 
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you must get into debt, and surely you 
would rather be indebted to me than to any 
of the Alvington tradespeople.' 

Mr. Winthrop was silent, and Ida went on. 

*Now you shall see what a woman of 
business I am, and how cleverly I can draw 
a cheque.' She wrote for a few minutes, 
and then placing a paper in Mr. Winthrop's 
hands, said, ' Let us say no more about debts 
and debtors; for Mrs. Winthrop's and the 
children's sake . you will accept this from 
me, and look upon it as sent from God, as 
indeed it is.' 

She left the room, and Mr. Winthrop found 
in his hands a cheque for a hundred pounds. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

* Clara, Clara, Vere de Vere, 
If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands ?' 

Tennyson, 

It was some hours before Mr. Winthrop 
could see his wife alone, and acquaint her 
with the ^t he had received from Ida^ 
10 
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'And you have really taken it, Philip,' 
said his wife, as she looked at the cheque. 

'She pressed me so hard, for your sake 
and the children's, that I felt I had no right 
to refuse. Anxiety is undermining your 
constitution, Lettice ; you are worn to a 
shadow ; I have been forced to sacrifice 
pride. If ever we are in better circumstances 
we will repay her; and if not, God will 
reward her.' 

' This will cover all our debts.' 

'Yes, and the expenses of the present 
illness, and the children's lodging, and still 
leave something over. We shall start afresh, 
as it were, Lettice. To think that a hun- 
dred pounds, which is only what many a 
fashionable young lady spends yearly on her 
dress, should give so much happiness! I 
will send for Richards this morning, and pay 
the whole of his bill. I have not told you 
what insolent letters I have received from 
him lately; I thought it would make you 
almost distracted; now I pay him every 
farthing, and never deal there again. Besides 
this, there is the coal bill, and the shoe bill, 
and several more small accounts. When I 
hare paid aU this, and set aside a sum to pay 
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Mr. Atkyns, and Mrs. Meade, and Patience 
her next quarter's wages, I shall still have 
a surplus left, and this you shall spend on 
clothing for yourself and the children.' 

^Dear, dear Philip,' said Mrs. Winthrop, 
bursting into tears, ' not until you have had 
a great-coat for yourself; we could not think 
of such a thing.' 

' I am hardier than you and the little ones, 
Lettice ; and if I have a light heart, I shall 
care very little for the east wind. Now, my 
love,' he said, with a playful air that brought 
back to Mrs. Winthrop's mind the Philip 
she had married eleven years ago, before 
poverty and desperate anxiety rendered him 
a morose, gloomy man. * A whole piece of 
calico, first of all, and the very best, eh! 
Lettice? because it is the cheapest in the 
end ; and then a whole piece of flannel.' 

*No, not a whole piece,' said Mrs. Winthrop, 
smiling; ^I must have shoes and frocks for 
some of the children, that they may be able 
to go to church.' 

^Well, I think I had better place the 
money in your hands, to spend as you deem 
best. But do not forget yourself, Lettice.' 

Mrs. Winthrop returned to Lett^'«^ V^^^- 
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side, to give Ida the long, silent kiss and 
earnest pressure of the hand, that expressed 
her love and gratitude more forcibly than 
any words could have done. They consulted 
together, in low whispers, on the best means 
of procuring a Scotch-plaid scarf for Mr. 
Winthrop, that would take the place of a 
great-coat, and besides being more durable, 
would run no risk of becoming threadbare 
and old-fashioned. 

When, three days afterwards, a brown- 
paper parcel arrived, containing a warm 
shepherd's -plaid scarf, and was laid on 
Letty's bed that she might have the pleasure 
of presenting it, Mr. Winthrop was forced 
to capitulate, and kiss his thanks upon the 
little thin white hand that was feebly stretched 
out towards it. 

Letty's recovery was extremely slow, but 
when anxiety about her was at an end, many 
happy hours were spent by Mrs. Winthrop 
and Ida round her bed, and, before long, 
round her sofa; while their willing needles 
turned flannel and calico into warm and 
useful garments that delighted the mother^s 
eyes. Franky had the fever so much less 
severely than the fragile little Letty, that 
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Mrs. Witithrop suffered no real uneasiness 
on his account. The other children were 
forced to pay a long visit to the farm-house, 
before Mr. Atkyns considered it safe for 
them to return home ; and Ida and Mr. 
Winthrop paid them constant visits, and 
brought back cheering accounts of ravenous 
appetites, and rosy cheeks, that it did Mrs. 
Winthrop's heart good to hear. 

* You are looking more like yourself than 
you did, Lettice,' said Mr. Winthrop one 
morning. * There is nothing retains good 
looks so much as an easy mind. We are 
both altered since our marriage.' 

*Yes,' said Mrs. Winthrop, with a sigh, 
for before her mind rose the vision of a fresh 
young face, glowing with hopefulness, which 
had met her gaze as she stood before her 
glass, eleven years ago, and donned a white 
bonnet, trimmed with orange-blossoms, and 
softened by a lace veil. 

* You must often have regretted our 
marriage,' said Mr. Winthrop, as he looked 
at her thin and care-worn face. 

* O Philip ! how can you think so?' 
*You have known nothing but trouble 



smce.' 
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*I have been happier with you than I 
could have been mthout you — and then we 
have always suffered together.' 

*But it has fallen heavier upon you, as 
it always does upon the wife. You have 
borne up better than I have done, too ; you 
have had more faith throughout.' 

^ You have faith now, Philip.' 

^Everyone has faith when assistance has 
arrived ; but the time of poverty and anxiety 
is the test of our faith.' 

' We will have more for the future.' 

^You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, my love. I can only wonder that you 
have continued to trust and hope on, when 
you saw me distrustful. I may be wrong, 
Lettice, I cannot say, but I have thought 
sometimes that we had no right to marry as 
we did. I begin to think a man is not 
justified in marrying upon an ordinary 
curacy, unless he has private means, or some 
available resources. We have now seven 
children, but our income is no larger than 
when you and I were the only ones to be 
supported by it. If I had been less impa- 
tient — if I had waited until I could have 
made aome slight provision for the future — 
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we might have done better, and my brother 
would not have been so implacable against 
me. We were full young, you know, 
Lettice.' 

*It might have been better,' said Mrs. 
Winthrop, ' yet we did it in faith.' 

* It was rather in hope than in faith ; but 
I do not say actually that I look upon our 
trials as the result of imprudence — ^it may 
be so, or it may not — I only say, God take 
pity on the many curates who are no better 
off than ourselves. May He help them and 
their little ones, for I know not where else 
they can look for help.' 

^Philip, if ever God should grant us a 
larger income, we will not forget those who 
may be struggling on as we have struggled.' 

^ I hope not ; 1 do not think we should ; 
but every day more and more convinces 
me how affluence, even with the best and 
most benevolent persons, naturally tends to 
harden the heart. None can sympathize 
with poverty like those who are drinking 
the bitter cup every hour of their lives. 
None can realise the misery of seeing one's 
children crying with cold and privation, like 
those in whose ears the cries have run^. A. 
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man who has known affluence aU his life, 
sits down to his comfortable breakfast, by a 
blazing fire, with his newspaper in his hand; 
and he neither realises, nor perhaps believes, 
that there are gentlemen and ladies, as well 
bom as himself, in this his own land, who 
have no fire to warm them, and who can 
barely afford to breakfast off the simplest 
fare.' 

' We know it, Philip.' 

^We know it, Lettice; and please God 
we will remember it, if ever affluence is 
granted us. There has been much said in 
the papers lately about young ladies who 
have no occupation, w^hose lot lies amongst 
families which have no need of their time or 
services, and w^ho are, consequently, obliged 
to devote their energies to Berlin-wool-work 
and embroidery. To me there sounds a bitter 
mockery in such words. Can they, do you 
think, ever see the many advertisements of 
clerical distress, which may often be read in 
the papers? Flannel and calico would cost 
no more than the silks and wools they buy 
for their cushions ; and the same amount of 
time and needlework that those cushions 
collars take, would clothe numbers of 
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children of the poorer clergy. A present of 
warm winter-clothing for our children would 
not have been unwelcome to you, Lettice.' 

^ What a God-send I should have thought 
it I' said Mrs. Winthrop, with her eyes full 
of tears. * My poor darlings I How often 
my heart has ached when I dressed them, 
knowing that they must feel the cold bitterly 
through the scanty, and very often thread- 
bare, clothing, that was all we could afford 
with so many. When I have seen Mrs. 
Vesey's children looking warm and rosy in 
woollen dresses and closely-knitted jackets, 
it has almost broken my heart to turn and 
see ray own pinched, shivering children, and 
to know that I could not, and must not, buy 
such things for them.' 

* And yet,' said Mr. Winthrop, sadly, * we 
hear of there being hundreds of young ladies 
in England, who cannot find useful occupa- 
tion.' 

' They might earn many a mother's bless- 
ing by working for our children. How many 
things their clever bands could make, if they 
had the will ! things that would be quite as 
much drawing-room work as any stools or 
anti-maccassars. Knitted socks and ^.totcJ^ 
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ing«, woollen comforters and crochet jacketS| 
would be the means of warding off many a 
cold and cough that has before now ended 
in consumption. And those ladies who are 
not above being seen employed upon plainer 
work, could find an endless field for usefiil 
occupation, ilany a clergyman's wife would 
thankfully receive warm pelisses and firocks 
for her children. Those who have laige 
families know that no present can come 
amies — that what will not fit one child, fits 
another, and, if good and strong, will be 
handed down from one to another for many 
a year.' 

A month later, Mr. Winthrop entered the 
little sitting-room where his wife sat over 
her work, by the side of the sofa on which 
Letty was lying, still thin and delicate, 
though fast regaining strength. A news- 
paper was in his hand. 

* Lctticc,' he said, gravely, * my eye has 
juHt caught this paragraph — 

" February 9th. At Mayfield House, BradweU, of 
typhuH-fever, Henry William, the beloved and only 
child of Henry Winthrop, Esq,, in the eleventh year 
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* Henry's child takea and ours spared I' 
said Mrs. Winthrop. ^O Philip! what a 
heavy blow this will be to him — ^his only 
child !' 

^ God's favours are not so unequally divided 
as would appear at first sight/ said her 
husband. ^It seems hard that I cannot even 
express my sympathy for him in this trial.' 

' Surely he will relent now.' 

' God grant that he ma}'^, but I dare not 
hope for it. All that I could do to effect a 
reconciliation, I have done. I was wrong, 
and I have owned it. I have confessed that 
I was headstrong and wilful, and that as he 
stood to me in the light of a father, I ought 
to have recognised his authority. But he has 
been very severe. The fault was scarcely 
an unpardonable one. I was earnest in my 
wish to take Orders, instead of entering the 
medical profession ; and if our marriage was 
contrary to his wishes, and hasty and impru- 
dent, it has brought its own punishment.' 

^ Against his wishes — ^ faltered Mrs. Win- 
throp, in tones too low for Letty to catch. 
' You never told me so before.' 

*Not from any objection to yourself or 
your family, dear Lettice/ said her husband ; 
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^ but I have often told you that ambition waa 
Henri's besetting sin, and he considered 
that by marrying a wife without fortune, 
and settling down into a country curacy, I 
was blighting my own prospects in life. I 
thought otherwise, and so do I still ; and I 
need scarcely tell you, Lettice, that, although 
we have had our full share of trouble since 
our marriage, I have never once regretted it, 
or wished I had chosen differently.' 

^ Don't you think there is an opening now 
for another attempt at reconciliation V 

'1 can try. I have always felt that I 
ought not to let pride stand in the way of a 
reconciliation, as I was certainly to blame in 
the first instance. But, Lettice, I tell you 
candidly that I have no hope that my letter 
will not be returned unopened.' 

^ Ah I Philip — you forget your determina- 
tion of having more faith for the time to 
come.' 

^You are right, Lettice,' said Mr.Winthrop. 
^ Let us both pray for a favourable result.' 

The letter was written, and some days 
elapsed without bringing a reply. Mr. Win- 
throp tried to conceal the restlessness he felt 
in the interval. Hitherto, when he had 
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written to his brother, he had felt so little 
sanguine of eliciting a reply, that the sus- 
pense had never disturbed his equanimity; 
but now, while striving to realise that with 
God all things were possible, he found hope 
also reviving; and it was a hard task to 
temper an entire trust in God's Providence 
with the ever-recurring recollection of fre- 
quent disappointments, so as to prevent the 
one from obliterating the other. 

One morning his eager examination of the 
contents of the post-bag, resulted in the 
discovery of a black-edged letter, bearing 
the Brad well post-mark. He felt sick with 
anxiety, and was glad to leave the breaking 
of the seal to Mrs. Winthrop. The letter 
was as follows : — 

* Mayfield House, 

^February ISth. 
* My dear Brother, 

* Your letter reached me in an hour of deep 
trial, when God had hut just demanded at my hands 
the heing in whom, of all others upon earth, my every 
affection and hope was centred. I had heen in close 
communion with the world of spirits, and had real- 
ised, for the first time in my life, the insignificance of j 
earth, and of earthly joys and trouhles, compared 1 
with the vast and nerer-ending hereafter. Was tbii ^ 

11 
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a moment at which I could turn a deaf ear to the 
appeal of my only brother ? No, Philip, I see now, 
only too plainly, the sins of my past life, and my 
obduracy towards you has not been the least among 
them. Sonic of these it is too late to repair, but for 
this one God has permitted me time for reparation, 
and I have no wish to neglect the opportunity. You 
were to blame, but so was I also, and in a greater 
degree, inasmuch as my sin lasted longer. You also 
strove to atone for the past, but I refused even to 
admit of your atonement. Now I ask your forgive- 
ness for much that is gone by, and cordially respond 
to vour wish that we should live as brothers for the 
time to come. With regard to your wife I must 
also say something. I have reason to think that I 
have acted a harsh and unworthy part towards a noble 
and enduring woman. For this I entreat her for- 
giveness, and hope yet to efface, by brotherly kind- 
ness, the impression that past events must have left 
on her mind. There is a small incumbency vacant, 
about three miles from Bradwell, in the gift of my 
wife's family, and although scarcely worth your accept- 
ance in a worldly point of view, being in value only 
£150 a year, with a parsonage-house, yet if you could 
change without any sacrifice of income, it would bring 
us once more together, and I should hope to prove 
my brotherly regard by caring for your children as if 
they were my own. Let me have an answer about 
the Springton incumbency by return of post. Believe 
me, my dear Philip, to remain, once more, 

' Your affectionate brother, 

* H. VVlWTHBOP.' 
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The letter was read by Mrs. Winthrop 
with many tears — by Mr. Winthrop with 
feelings too deep and intense for any such 
outward manifestation. Both felt that the 
proposal which would bring the two brothers 
together once more, was not to be rejected ; 
and although the slight addition to stipend 
might appear trifling to the world at large, 
encraored in countinfj hundreds and thousands 
instead of units, it appeared a fortune to 
people who had long been forced to consider 
carefully the expenditure of a single six- 
pence; while the letter also brought them 
the blessed conviction that in changing homes 
they would be securing a friend to them- 
selves and their children, who would never, 
in all probability, allow them to be placed 
in the same straits again that they had 
known during their previous married life. 

^ Springton !' exclaimed Ida, when the 
letter was read to her ; ' why, that is only 
five miles from Ashcroft. Then it will be 
no separation after all, for I have made up 
my mind that Ashcroft will be my rightful 
home when I come of age next year, 
have hopes that Aunt Harriet will be per^" 
suaded to come southward, and live there 
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with me. Then no one will be able to dis- 
pute the propriety of the step. Dear Letty/ 
she added, stooping over the couch and 
kissing the pale brow, ^ will you come and 
stay with me in my own dear home^ and see 
for yourself the river, and the copses, and 
the arbour, I have told you about so often V 

' It never occurred to me that Ashcroft 
was so near Bradwell,' said Mrs. Winthrop. 

^ Not so very near ; it is five miles from 
Springton, which your brother's letter says 
is three from Bradwell. I have heard Mr* 
Henry Winthrop's name in former days, 
but the idea of his being your relation never 
crossed my mind.' 

The next month was spent by Mr. Win- 
throp in making arrangements for his depar- 
ture from Alvington — by Mrs. Winthrop and 
Ida in ceaseless stitching, that the children 
might be fit to appear before their uncle, 
and his unknown, and somewhat dreaded, 
wife. In this latter respect Ida was able 
to help considerably, for farewell gifts to 
each of the children could not be rejected, 
and she took care that these should be of 
the most acceptable kind to the mother — 
liats^ glovcs; neck-ties, collars, and ribbons — 
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and Scotch caps for Phil and for Franky. 
She kept up Mrs. Winthrop's spirits to the 
last by assurances that it would be no part- 
ing, and that they would now be likely to 
see more of each other through life than if 
they had remained at Alvington, when a 
real parting must have taken place as soon 
as she became of age. Yet, when she had 
given Letty the last kiss, seen Mrs. Win- 
throp's vain endeavour to smile through her 
tears, and felt her hand wrung by Mr. Win- 
throp till it tingled with pain, she could not 
restrain a weary sigh as she retraced her 
steps through the dreary Alvington street, 
and thought of the twelvemonth that she 
must pass there without the source of interest 
that had hitherto varied her monotonous 
life. Happily, the thought came to her 
rescue, that there were many, even in Alving- 
ton, to whom an outstretched hand of sym- 
pathy and aid would be as grateful as it had 
proved to the friends from whom she had 
just parted; and she ventured to look for- 
ward to a month spent at Ashcroft the follow- 
ing summer, if she could prevail upon Lady 
Harriet to undertake the journey. Mean- 
while her thoughts were engaged in another 
11 * 
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matter. With Mrs. Winthrop's thankful 
acquiescence, she had sent to town for a 
beautiful Bible, in which were inscribed the 
words : — 

AN OFFERING OF THANKFULNESS 

TO 

THEODOKE WRAY, M.D. 

FROM ONE WHO CAN NEVER REPAY THE 
DEBT OF GRATITUDE SHE OWES HIM. 

This had yet to be packed up and des- 
patched, a task which Ida had undertaken, 
having given Mrs. Winthrop a promise to 
receive the value of the book as soon as the 
poor mother could save and remit it. 

With Mrs. Winthrop's first letter to Ida 
from her new home, this tale shall close. 

* Springton Parsonage^ 
* April 2nd. 
* Dearest Ida, 

* My time has been so much occupied since we 
parted, that I have been quite unable to sit down 
quietly and write you a long letter, while to send you 
a short and hurried one I could not make up my 
mind. Now, at length, I am sitting down alone in 
the drawing-room of my new house, to spend a whole 
hour in telling you all that has befallen us since we 
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lost sight of your dear face, and the little red-brick 
house, endeared to us by so many trials and anxieties. 
On this subject I must not, however, say much, lest 
I should send you a melancholy letter, instead of the 
cheerful and hopeful one I can, and ought, to write, 
and which it will rejoice you much more to receive. 

' The railway journey was as long and tedious as 
is usually the case with seven little ones to amuse 
and keep quiet. Your basket was invaluable. We 
doled out buns and sweet-meats at every station; 
and when, at last, even they failed to keep the chil- 
dren quiet, I gave them the basket to examine, and 
when Franky discovered the picture-books at the 
bottom there was a scream of delight, and all weari- 
ness vanished. Why cannot I thank you as I ought, 
dearest Ida, for the generosity and forethought that 
have met us on every side since the happy shower 
that first brought you to the shelter of our little porch, 
and gave me the kindest and truest friend I ever 
had ? At the Brad well station we found my brother- 
in-law's carriage waiting for us, and on reaching 
Mayfield he himself came to the door to receive us.' 
You may fancy that it was a trying moment for all. 
Philip was deadly white, and could not speak. Letty 
and I relieved ourselves with a good cry, and Henry 
himself bore up to greet us, but broke down at the 
sight of Harry. But although the children, and 
especially Harry and Angus, will try him very much 
at first, I begin to hope that he will find great comfort 
in them, for you cannot think how desolate that 
childless home appears. My sister-in-law is a stately 
and very reserved person, and takes little notice of 
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the children. It may be that she cannot trust herself 
to do so, but I do not think she is naturally fond of 
children, and they are greatly afraid of her. 

' We spent four days at Mayfield, walking or 
driving over to Springton every morning to get things 
settled, and back at night. Some of the rooms being 
then ready, we thought it best to take the children 
from Mayfield, 2S their noisy games and happy voices 
seemed out of keeping with the black dVesses, and 
Mrs. Winthrop's stern gravity, and Henry's sad 
countenance. We like Springton very much. The 
house is not a large one, but it appears delightfully 
so to us, after our tiny rooms at Alvington. The 
children have a day and night nursery, and Letty has 
a little room of her own close to mine, which she 
has petitioned to share with little Cathy. There is 
a very good garden, and a field, belonging to us, close 
to the house, which is a great boon in two respects ; 
first, as a play-ground for the boys ; and, secondly, 
because it will enable us to keep a cow, which is to 
be a present to us from Henry. How the children 
will thrive upon plenty of fresh rich milk, and good 
home-made bread ! We have engaged a girl to assist 
Patience, who will have enough to do with the 
addition of the cow to the family. My brother-in- 
law has proposed that Harry should go to the gram- 
mar-school at Bradwell, and sleep at Mayfield, com- 
ing home to us every Saturday, and returning on 
Monday. This is to be at his expense, and really we 
do not know how to feel thankful enough for the great 
mercies that are being daily showered down upon us. 
One thought continually recvirs to me, making me 
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sad in the midst of my happiness, and this is, that so 
many are still sinking beneath the crushing burthen 
of a large family and small means, laying their heads 
down at night, as I have often done, to bathe their 
pillow in tears, and waking up in the morning with a 
dull, leaden weight on their hearts. Oh, dearest Ida, 
I have known what it is to fear that I should not 
have bread to give my children, and I. have been 
forced to see them go to bed hungry, to lie awake 
crying with the cold ; God only knows how many 
curates and curates' wives are going through as great 
and greater trials than we have. I fear, from con- 
stant advertisements in the papers, that ours has been 
by no means an extreme case, and my heart aches 
sorely for the poor parents on eighty and a hundred 
pounds a year, with eight, and even ten children, who 
are praying for food and clothing through the public 
papers in a way that only the direst distress could 
suggest. May God send them relief as He has sent 
us. And now, my dearest Ida, farewell for the 
present. I shall look anxiously for a letter from you, 
for amongst the blessings God has showered down 
upon us, I reckon your friendship as chief, and thank 
Him night and morning for guiding your footsteps 
to our door. 

' Yours, gratefully and affectionately, 
* Lettice Winthrop.' 
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